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ON THE COVER 


Famed panoramic views abound around his- 
torical Chattanooga, the National Association's 
convention city for 1954. The pictorial em- 
bellishment on the front cover shows a view 
taken from Signal Point on Signal Mountain, 
with the Tennessee River and Williams Island 
below and the City of Chattanooga in the back- 
ground. Opposite are Lookout and Racoon 
mountains. Something to look forward to! 


Important to 
Non-Member Subscribers 


Due to the change in policy in which 
THE BULLETIN will be issued quarterly 
instead of in five releases as formerly, 
the non-members’ subscription rate will 
be reduced to $2.50 for all new sub- 
scriptions and renewals received after 
May 15, 1954. Those who have already 
subscribed on the basis of five issues 
annually, will receive a total of five 
issues before their subscription is con- 
sidered complete, in order to conform 
with the terms of their original contract 
with THE BULLETIN. 


“Optimism is the most satisfactory attitude 
we have found, the most conducive to success 
and happiness. Optimism is more fun than 
pessimism” 


Hillis 


MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


It is evident that our membership as 
a whole is not fully aware of the fact 
that we have a very attractive “seal” 
such as shown above, and that it can 
be purchased by any member for the 
very nominal sum of one dollar. 

This useful and artistic item was de- 
signed to be used on stationery, adver- 
tising, programs and in many other 
situations that may occur in the activ- 
ities of each individual member. 

We should recognize, not only the 
decorative value of this “seal,” but also 
realize that it symbolizes membership 
in a powerful national organization of 
singing teachers and that if we make 
our affiliation with this organization 
known, we can benefit tremendously by 
the prestige that such membership af- 
fords. 

The cumulative effect of having every 
member display it in some manner, 
would be of inestimable value to the 
NATS as a whole. This in turn would 
enhance the value of each individual 
membership. 

It does not require superlative imag- 
inative powers to realize the tremendous 
impact that can be made upon the con- 
sciousness of the musical profession, as 
well as the general public, if all of us 
will use our national membership “seal” 
on our printed material and claim for 
ourselves the distinction to which we are 
entitled. Let each one of us give our 
complete cooperation. 


Send your order, together with one 
dollar, to MR. HADLEY R. CRAW- 
FORD, NATS Secretary, SIMPSON 
COLLEGE, INDIANOLA, IOWA. 
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. . by The Spectator 


Environment 

Yes, this is the first time in the history of the 
now ten-year old National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, that there has been selected 
a center so far South for the annual national 
gathering. Situated in the heart of the pic- 
turesque Tennessee Valley, dotted here and 
there with enchanting lakes and rimmed about 
with rugged mountain grandeur, Chattanooga 
and its environs offer to the visitor, scenic val- 
ues of unsurpassed beauty. It was in 1540 
that De Soto explored the lovely terrain, and 
almost three hundred years later, in 1828, 
this spot was first settled and known as Ross’ 
Landing. Ten years after, 1839, the settlement 
was incorporated as Chattanooga — the Indian 
word describing Lookout Mountain as “rock 
coming to a point.” 


LULA FALLS—One of Chattanooga's out- 
standing, unspoiled beauty spots. Located on 


Lookout Mountain, this spot is easily acces- 
sible. Beautiful waterfall with small lake, 
surrounded by unusual rock formations. 


For the convention visitor who may be in- 
terested in American history, there will be 
found historical elements on a huge scale for 
visitation, particularly those related to the 
War Between the States—now a thing of the 
past. For instance, there is the well-preserved 
Chickamauga Battlefield, the nation’s oldest 
and largest national military park and the 
scene of the major battle of the Civil War. 
Also included are the famous Missionary Ridge, 
Lookout Mountain and Orchard Knob. Can- 
non, monuments and markers indicate out- 
standing points of interest. Then there will 
be found Point Park, the site of the Battle 
Above the Clouds, and its inspiring view. 


Where? Why, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, of course! 


Apart from these historic spots there is Rock 
City, one of the South’s proud attractions, 
famous for its unusual natural rock formations, 
rare plantings and beautiful scenic outlooks, 
as well as Signal Mountain, with its superb 
view of the Grand Canyon of the Tennessee. 
These are but a few of the numerous spots of 
beauty surrounding the 1954 NATS conven- 
tion city of Chattanooga. A planned tour, as 
part of the convention program, will include 
these and other scenic features. 


Convention 

And now about, the convention itself. A 
complete and attractive convention brochure 
will be released at a later date, but a brief 
and general mention of what may be expected 
can be included in this early Fall issue of 
THE BULLETIN. 

The CONVENTION PERIOD will extend 
from December 27 through to and including 
December 30. All the MEETINGS will be 
held in the Patten Hotel, the convention head- 
quarters. The usual array of music publishers’ 
and visial audio and other EXHIBITS will 
be on display for the benefit of those in 
attendance. 

The overall CONVENTION AGENDA will 
stress, among other closely associated features, 
the singing VOICE, vocal PEDAGOGY, studio 
ROUTINE and other closely affiliated elements. 
There will be sessions on a broad scale for 
those interested in REPERTOIRE, as well as 
for those whose special interest falls within 
the scope of CHURCH and other SACRED 
music. Special emphasis will be laid on these 
important subjects. The usual VOICE CLIN- 
ICS are a part of the program now being 
planned. DICTION, that indispensable adjunct 
of the singing voice, in all its phases, will be 
given a broad hearing, both through lecture 
and discussion. CONCERTS and singing AR- 
TISTS will give to the convention its share 
of serious entertainment, combined with good 
CHORAL singing. Beginning with the open- 
ing RECEPTION, at which the members of 
the CHATTANOOGA MUSIC CLUB will act 
as hostesses, the SOCIAL side of a vocal 
teachers’ convention will enter into the picture 
and, of course there must not be forgotten the 
climactic ANNUAL BANQUET, with its 
speakers and an overflowing of good fellowship. 

This year, by way of innovation, it is 
planned to have two or three main or principal 
topics under discussion at the convention, 
these having been first discussed in smaller sec- 
tional meetings, before they are brought before 
the convention sessions. This plan, it is be- 
lieved, will encourage a greater participation 
of members and a wider scope of varied opin- 
ions on each subject. 


We know from experience what a NATS 
convention means to those who are fortunate 
to have the opportunity of attending. ‘jhe 
CHATTANOOGA 1954 CONVENTION, 
with its all-pervading real Southern hospital ity, 
will prove no exception. It is gratifying to 
know that THE CHATTANOOGANS, lic, 
Chattanooga’s leading civic body, has been ind 
will continue to be one hundred percent -o- 
operative in the planning and executing of 
many collaborative details of this auspicious 
occasion. The NATS LOCAL COMMITTEE 
on arrangements, of which J. Oscar Miller of 
Chattanooga is general chairman is compcsed 
of the following: J. Oscar Miller, General 
Chairman and Co-Chairman of Program Com- 
mittee; Louis Nicholas, Program Chairman; 
Harvey Ringel, Co-Chairman of Program; Mrs. 
Eleanor Abercrombie, Doris Doe, Hospitality; 


Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Chairman of Publicity; Wéin- | 


field Crawford, Chairman of Advertising; Ed- 


ward Hamilton, Treasurer; also, Arnold Put. | 


man, Haskell Boyter, Ernest L. Cox, Mrs. 
Marilyn Van Sickle, Rolph E. Hovey. 
Watch for YOUR copy of the 1954 CON- 


VENTION BROCHURE! . 


The world’s steepest railway incline—a «i 
car with an astradome roof—transports thous- 


ands of tourists annually to top of Loooutt 


Mountain near Chattanooga. The Incline 


a72 percent grade, exceeding the famed {unit-F 


ular railways of Vesuvius and Capri. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 
TO ATTEND THE 
NATS NATIONAL CONVENTION 
at 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
DECEMBER 1954 


THE BULLETIN 
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JLLE TIN 


he Comp ele Vhice been 


by Homer G. Mowe, Yale University and 


To conscientious teachers of singing, one thought that 
must constantly recur is whether they are doing all things 
possible for their students to assure their advancement, and 
particularly their vocal advancement. To be sure, advance- 
ment of a total career includes many elements that are sup- 
plementary to the voice itself. Important as these may be, 
however, the inescapable fact remains that a singer must 
meet the tests prescribed to determine the worth of the voice 
itself. Variable and inexact as these tests are, they do exist, 
all the way from the opinion of the vocally unenlightened but 
important layman, who “likes” the voice, through the critic 
who observes and judges the overall effect of performance, 
to the voice expert who can analyze the singing and diagnose 
the causes for success or failure in all the many details of 
the singing performance. 


Musicianship, languages, stage deportment, personality and 
all the supplementary items may receive high rating, but 
it is the voice itself that is the keystone of the arch and 
no singer can be considered great who fails in this area of 
accomplishment. It is right, therefore, that the teacher 
of singing should constantly return to this basic consideration, 
tecause his main obligation is so to train his students that 
they may move toward this ideal of the complete voice — the 
development of the full potentiality of the individual's vocal 
instrument and the acquisition of complete skill in its em- 
ployment in song. 


This is a high ideal and one difficult, almost impossible, to 
attain because it demands, for one thing, an equally high 
devotion from both teacher and pupil. It is very easy to be 
satisfied with less than the best and many pupils fail to attain 
full development because they do not see the value of such 
an attainment. If a certain section of their public likes 
their singing, the tendency is to stop trying to develop a more 
complete voice and resort to the coach who can only polish 
up their singing, at whatever its present stage of development, 
leaving the remaining faults set in this final pattern. Thus the 
singer is condemned to struggle for a career, professional or 
amateur, with an uneven scale, or with imperfect diction, 
or with imperfections in tone on certain vowels, or lack of 
complete control of the breath, or any one or more of the 
multitudinous defects that can limit his or her performing 
ability. 

In the minds of many, these defects are taken for granted, 
as chronic and permanent characteristics of that individual 
voice. A sincere teacher cannot accept this limiting view- 
point, however. He must continue to assert that perfection 
must be the goal and that the struggle for it is the only 
completely rewarding way of life. Perhaps one obstacle to 
the acceptance of this doctrine is the fact that one hears so 
little great singing. So little that one finally becomes grateful 
for merely good singing. Can everyone sing greatly? We 
know that they cannot all become great singers. We are for- 
tunate to find even one of these every generation or two. 
But if the singer continues to strive for the complete voice, 
he will constantly sing better, and hence more nearly approach 
the goal. 


SEPTEMBER, 1954 


New York City 


What can the beginner with average vocal equipment hope 
for? If he or she is in the hands of a good teacher, the 
student can expect to become an acceptable solo singer, able 
to please listeners. While average vocal organs cannot 
be exchanged for already better ones, they can be developed 
and trained into better ones because the teacher is dealing with 
a living instrument. We are told that the whole body is 
renewed by Nature in the course of seven years. Therefore, 
starting with weak and unresponsive vocal parts, we can ex- 
pect to renew them if a broad plan for fundamental training 
is followed from the first lesson. 

The basis for such a plan exists in the National Association 
publication “Training the Vocal Instrument.” Tone is a 
result. Put certain causes into action and certain results 
inevitably follow. The causes of good voice use in singing 
lie in the position, condition and action of all the bodily 
parts involved, plus the spiritual inspiration which animates 
them. The Association publication clearly lays down prin- 
ciples of voice use. The sections on Posture, on Breathing, 
and on Vowel and Consonant Formation deserve special atten- 
tion and study because they state laws and precepts which, 
if followed, will lead to the elimination of the mass of com- 
mon bad habits found in nearly all beginners, poor stance, 
inadequate breathing, speech habits that unceasingly disturb 
the throat position necessary for the production of good tone. 
Of course, these rules can only be applied by a good teacher, 
who understands them and who has at this command a mul- 
titude of methods and procedures for that purpose. 


Members of the National Association are fortunate in hav- 
ing this document available to them. It is one of our most 
important publications, and much time, thought and study 
went into its preparation. After being drawn up by the 
Editorial Committee, it was submitted to the entire member- 
ship for correction and approval, and was published in May 
1946, only after this procedure had been meticulously followed. 
Therefore, it can be considered as representing the best 
thought of the entire membership on the subject of voice 
training. Little criticism of it has arisen since its publication, 
so it can be assumed that it still represents Association 
beliefs. If, after any re-study, it can be improved, now or 
later, such action should be taken, because what the leading 
teachers of the country, members of N.A.T.S., have to say 
on the subject of training the vocal instrument is of the 
utmost importance. 

The document is particularly important to our own mem- 
bership because we have the responsibility of trying to live 
up to the ideals we have enunciated. If great numbers of 
the young singers heard each year fall far short of the ideal 
of complete voice, many reasons can probably be found for 
such failure. Undoubtedly, there is a tendency nowadays to 
undersing, and to be overly concerned with voice “control” 
before there is much “voice” to control. This procedure can 
only result in incomplete voice. The expert teacher will be 
able to maintain a balance between these two requirements 
so that adequate control is present at all stages of develop- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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At 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 


August 8-13, 1954 


Dale V. Gilliland and Louis H. Diercks, 
Co-Directors 


The influence of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing Summer Workshop 
upon voice education in the country today 
is a salient one. Your author was frequently 
reminded of this during the past week by 
expressions of appreciation from the work- 
shop students, by expressions of opinions from 
the workshop faculty, by observations and 
opinions from the University officials, and 
from his own personal observations of the 
fine spirit manifested throughout all lectures, 
recitals and discussions. What a privilege it 
was for us to have been a part of such help- 
ful work! 

Through the suggestions of many, ff 
Dr. Everett Kircher, Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Education faculty, 
was again engaged to lecture on 
philosophy of teaching. One of his 
most impressive lectures was on the 
subject of communications for teach- 
ing as well as communications for 
general living. Too frequently this 
important phase, necessary for ap- 


OF — 
UNT OF MONTANA, 
@ missoura 


University of Michigan were highly interesting 
and instructive. A huge chorus made up of 
the workshop registrants provided an excellent 
teaching laboratory. The chorus was a fine 
one and provided an excellent break from the 
more formal lectures and recitals. At the 
request of many, Professor Diercks directed a 
materials reading session after the departure 
of Professor Klein. Through an investigation 
among the registrants it was found that a 
greater share of the teachers directed church 
choirs; therefore, the sessions on church music 
were germane and rewarding. 

At the suggestion of many at the 1953 
workshop that we have more music, five 
lecture recitals and a Chamber Opera were 
presented. Phases of opera given by Alice 
Cave; sacred songs by John B. Ham; the 
oratorio by Gean Greenwell; songs of the 


Hebrides and Scottish Folk Songs, by Cameron 


His three lectures on the Emergence of the 
Voice and his wise counsel in many problems 
which arose were of great practical value to 
every voice teacher at the sessions. To evaluate 
his contribution through the practical demon. 
strations which he gave would be in eed 
difficult. 

That concepts of effective and correct spcech 
should be a part of every voice teacher's philo- 
sophy was capably demonstrated by Virginia 
Sanderson, Professor of Speech Education at! 
Ohio State University. Many registrants re- 
marked that this was one of the high-lichts | 
of the meeting. : 

Organismic and atomistic approaches in! 


teaching were given excellent delineation by! 


John Kinzer, Department of Psychology, Ohio} 
State University. Effective teachers may use a) 
combination of both approaches and it is the 
situation 


LUBBeck 


1954 NATS i 
SUMMER. 
WORKSHOPS 


should dictate the approach we! 
should use. His keen wit as well as! 
his excellent counsel were greatly 
appreciated by all. 


of friendliness and an atmosphere of| 
permissiveness which permeated each) 
session. The wholesome effect upon 
all participants was evident constant-| 


propriate human relations is taken for 
granted. At best, the chances for making 
our verbalizations completely understood are 
rather slight and too frequently we are without 
this important realization. Better communica- 
tions, then, make for more effective teaching 
and provide for better human relations. Too 
frequently provincialism in our thinking re- 
sults in biases which become detrimental to 
effective teaching. Dr. Kircher’s pleas for 
greater tolerance through a more complete 
understanding of our own limitations and 
biases were most effective. 

It is through the realization of the student's 
abilities and limitations that appropriate moti- 
vation and the most effective devices may be 
devised. Too many teachers are prone to 
motivate students in terms of his or her own 
wishes rather than through that which is ap- 
propriate to the best interests of the student. 

The inclusion of Church Music in the work- 
shop curriculum was most timely and fortunate. 
Professor Louis H. Diercks, Head of Church 
Music at Ohio State University, helped plan 
an interesting and effective program from the 
resources of previous institutes on church 
music held at this institution. Professor Wil- 
bur Held, Ohio State University School of 
Music faculty gave a particularly impressive 
organ recital on Monday night and gave two 
lectures on “service playing” which were highly 
appreciated. 

The choral techniques, materials and reading 
sessions directed by Professor Maynard Klein, 


4 


McLean; the art song by Herman Larsen; 
and the Coffee Cantata—Bach, directed by 
Theron McClure, all contributed to a well- 
balanced program. 

Professor Frederick H. Haywood, Eastman 
School of Music presented four excellent dem- 
onstrations of class voice and emphasized the 
fact that this type of teaching procedure can 
be of great value to the choral director who 
in every sense of the word must be a teacher 
of singing if he is to obtain good results. 
Class voice will not take students away from 
the private teacher; on the contrary, it will 
bring him more students because a greater 
volume of talent will have been uncovered. 
To have been able to secure the services of such 
a capable man as Mr. Haywood was fortun- 
ate, indeed. 

Should the voice clinic be continued? This 
was one of the questions in the minds of 
many after having experienced two rather 
unfortunate experiences at previous workshops. 
However, through the expert chairmanship 
and moderation of Ora B. Gebhardt of Dayton, 
Ohio a highly successful clinic was held. Elev- 
en singers were heard and each received excel- 
lent counsel from a panel of adjudicators and 
from the workshop student body. The atmos- 
phere of permissiveness encouraged by Mr. 
Gebhardt aided the functioning of an ef- 
fective clinic. 

Dr. Kenneth Westerman’s contribution to 


the success of the workshop was tremendous. 


-} ly; as a matter of fact, a true com- 
munity, with effective communications seemed] 
to operate for the benefit of all. 

In our opinion this workship was our most! 
effective one and with the help of beautifull 
and comfortable weather many outcomes for! 
the betterment of the teaching of singing were! 
realized. 
(Dale V. Gilliland) 


At 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula, Montana 
August 9-13, 1954 
John Lester and Luther A. Richman, 


Co-Directors 


The NATS Workshop held at the School 
of Music, Montana State University, in Mis4 
soula, August 9 to 13, brought together some 
forty-five teachers and students. The worl shop} 
was opened by a short address of welcome 
by Luther A. Richman, Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts. 

The week’s work was highlighted by a + 
of lectures on the “Basic Principles of Sound, 
“Acoustics,” “Definition of Voice Qua! 
and “Psychological 
Various Voice Qualities” given by Wilm:r T 
Bartholomew of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr 
Bartholomew's lectures created great in‘crest 
and he was enthusiastically applaude: )j 
those in attendance. 

Mr. Herald Stark from the music staff 0 


(Continued. on page 5) 
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¥ 1954 NAT S. Workshops — (Continued from page 4) 


lowa University, lowa City, conducted sessions 
yn “Breathing and Its Relation to Tone Pro- 
duccion” and “Teacher Pupil Relations.” Mr. 
Vernard spoke on “Practical Approaches to 
Getting good Results,” “Registration as Related 
t0 Pedogogy,” and “Resonance as Related to 
Ped gogy.” 

Mr. Robert B. Walls, head of the music 
depirtment of Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, presented a discussion of “Musical 
Values in Folk Singing.” 

Mr. E. A. Atkinson, head of the Psychology 
faculty of Montana State University presented 
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the Studio.” Dr. Roy W. Key, otolaryngologist 
of Missoula, spoke on “Physiology of the 
larynx as Applied to Voice.” Mr. Lloyd Oak- 
lanc, director of Choral Activities of Montana 
State University, spoke on “Voice Production 
for Choir and Chorus.” Mr. Harold Avery, 
i visiting professor from Jackson, Mississippi, 
told the group about his ten years as musical 
lirector of the Community Opera project in 


Biackson. 


The workshop was under the general super- 
vision of John Lester, member of Montana 
State University Music Faculty and governor 
of the Northwestern District, who spoke on 
The Merit of a Variety of Vocal Approaches” 
at the opening session. 

The period between 11:30 and 12:00 daily 
was given over to demonstration lessons by 
the NATS faculty using students who had 
varying amounts of vocal training as the 
subjects. 

Mr. Lloyd Mallet of Portland, Oregon, a 
member of the workshop, gave a very in- 
teresting discussion of a list of song material 
for young voices he had prepared. 

Intense interest was developed by the panel 
discussions and clinical demonstrations where 
weryone took part in this practical approach 
t0 the vocal problems. The final two hour 


“Jwestion and answer session discussed the many 


qestions which had been submitted during 


“Phe week in a question box. 


Two musical treats were enjoyed by the 
workshop. On Sunday afternoon Phalen Tas- 
ie of San Francisco, gave a Lecture Recital 
Mesenting a program of contemporary song 
literature. On Monday evening Mr. Lester and 
tis Opera Workshop students gave a very fine 
nesentation of Wilder's “Sunday Excursion” 


Menotti’s “The Medium.” 


Of course much of the enjoyment and 
worthwhile instruction connected with the 
veek's workshop was the opportunity for all 
'0 become acquainted and have informal dis- 
ussions about their work. The coffee break 
uch morning at 10:15 and the fried chicken 
inc in Pattee Canyon added immeasurably 
) the success of the workshop. 

The overall impression of those attending 


‘Ps very favorable to more of this type of 
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meetings for vocal teachers. Many valuable 
suggestions were made concerning the ways 
and means of making future workshops even 
more rewarding. 


During the week of August 8-13, Texas 
Tech played host in a grand manner to a 
new comer on the list of NATS_ work- 


shops. Sparked by a dynamic chairman, a 


(Luther A. Richman) distinguished faculty led an enthusiastic group 


of almost fifty workshoppers through an all 
too short period of inspiration and refreshing 
exchange of ideas. Sessions were held in the 


At 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Lubbock, Texas 


Gene Hemmle, Director (Continued on page 14) 


Sntroducing NEW CHORAL WORKS 


or your programing 


Che Lord Is My Shepherd 


(Psalm 23) by Giuseppe Moschetti 
CANTATA FOR MIXED VOICES AND ORGAN 


This cantata, ideally suited to the small church choir, may be 
used at any time during the liturgical year. Composed in a tra- 
ditional harmonic and contrapuntal style, it moves convincingly 
from the music of the first chorus, through a four-part fughetta, 
to the final section employing echo effects and ending on a brief 
but powerful “Alleluia.” 


Price $1.00 


Sacred Songs 


arranged by Margaret Jones Hoffman 


(FoR JUNIOR CHOIR) 


This collection contains easily sung arrangements of sacred songs 
for junior choirs in unison or two-parts. Included are traditional 
carols and hymns as well as choice selections of Brahms, Schubert, 
Thomas Tallis, Max Helfman. 


Price $.85 


Ce Deum Laudamus 
(Hymn of Praise) 4y Allesandro Scarlatti 
revised and edited by John Castellini 


This hitherto unpublished work has been prepared for present 
day performance by John Castellini, director of Queens College 
Choral Society. Little need be said of this stirring music except 
that it is by one of the acknowledged masters of the 17th - 18th 
centuries. For solo voices, mixed chorus, two oboes, strings and 
organ. 


Price $.75 
|| THEODORE PRESSER CO., ——Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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by John Duke, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Vocal music is generally thought of as “words set to 
music.” This implies that the music is added to the words 
in order to intensify and enhance their meaning. The ques- 
tion I wish to raise in this article is whether the nature of 
vocal music might be more accurately defined and understood 
by reversing the above conception and thinking of the words 
and meanings of the text as enhancing and giving a special 
character to the music. 

In the following discussion I wish to acknowledge freely 
my debt to Suzanne Langer, whose book “Feeling and Form” 
contains a brilliant and most provocative chapter on the 
nature of vocal music. According to Mrs. Langer, “When 
words and music come together in song, music swallows 
words; ... When words enter into music they are no longer 
prose or poetry; they are elements of the music.” 

After one has recovered from the initial shock of this 
statement its perceptiveness and illuminating effect become, 
at least in the writer's opinion, more and more apparent. 
Here is an answer to those who look down on the song as 
a compromise between poetry and music, whereby both 
poetic and musical values are apt to be lost, and also to those 
who think of vocal music as “impure” in comparison with 
“absolute” music. For if the words and suggestions of the 
text can become elements of the music then there is no 
reason for thinking that the music is impure or less than 
music. What we really need to appreciate is the great 
number of supposedly non-musical elements which music 
has the power to absorb and make part of its structure. 

As an example of the way words can affect and enter 
into music consider the tune we Americans know as “The 
Star-spangled Banner.” This tune was originally used for 
a drinking song, “Anacreon in Heaven.” The question is: 
When we say that “the music is the same but the words are 
different” are we really stating the truth? According to the 
view here advanced we are not. The emotionally indefinite 
character of the music enables it to absorb or (to use Mrs. 
Langer’s term) “assimilate” either a drinking song or a 
national anthem. In this process of assimilation the char- 
acter of the music is altered. We might say that when words 
and music are combined the result is not a mere addition of 
one element to the other but like a liquid solution in which 
one ingredient is assimilated by the other as, for instance, 
when salt is dissolved in water. And so, coming back to the 
above illustration, we can say that the combination of a drink- 
ing song with a certain tune produces a different musical result 
from the combining of the same tune with our national 
anthem. 

By this same reasoning we would have to state that the 
cranslation into another language of the text of a song 
changes not only the words but the music. The composer uses 
the words and rhythms and emotions of the text as musical 
elements and a change in any of these elements inevitably 
affects the musical result. 


Now, assuming that this view of the matter is the correct 
one, how can it help the singer to make use of the oppor- 
tunities which the composer, supposedly, has given him? 
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I say supposedly because all too often the song composer 
fails to assimilate the text completely in the music and there-) 
fore poses difficult and sometimes insoluble problems for ¢ ie) 
singer. But in the song at its best the success of the sing:rl) 
is dependent on his ability to feel the mwsical value of t \¢f} 
text in its every detail. 


In speaking of the text in this connection we are pot 
thinking. merely of the sounds as separate syllables; vowc 5, 
consonants, dipthongs, etc. These are used by the compos:r 
as musical elements and very often the sound of a sin: |e 
syllable may be the crucial factor in a musical effect. But ¢\¢ 
text exists in dimensions other than pure sound. 


One of the most important of these is the natural spoé on 
rhythm of the lines. When this speech rhythm is combined 
with a musical approximation of it the effect is to add a 
vitality and richness of meaning to the music which could 
never be present if it were sung to some meaningless com- 
bination of vocal sounds. Therefore the appreciation of the 
rhythmic sweep or gesture of a spoken line is indispensable 
for an adequate conception of the full meaning and effect off 
a vocal phrase. In English, especially, with its strong rhythmid 
accents the feeling of the pull of a phrase toward a key point 
of accentuation can often bring the phrase to life when no 
amount of vocal beauty or opulence is of any avail. The 
cohesiveness of .a clear and vividly expressed idea can alsa 
contribute to the musical cohesion. The point to remembed 
is that these literary and poetic and phonetic elements have 
for the composer a musical value and he is not, or should not 
be, satisfied until this musical value is incorporated into thé 
structure of the song. 


It is the ability to feel how the text of a song is assimilated 
by the music which distinguishes the singer of real inter 
pretative insight from the vocal virtuoso. It is of coursé 
necessary to appreciate the text in itself; its mood, its images 
its rhythms, etc. But the decisive step for the interpreter i 
the sensing of the way the composer has used these element 
for musical ends. 


Although I have written many songs I do not claim to bé 
able to explain or account in detail for the strange and marf 
velous chemistry of words and music. But the fact of thi 
chemistry seems to me to be the source of the fascinatio 


-of the song for both composer and singer. And in so fa 


as the singer progresses in the art of interpretation he mus 
deal in some way or other with this process of “assimilatica. 

It is not an easy process to illustrate but perhaps a icy 
examples may help to make clear the way in which mvsi 
assimilates, or fails to assimilate, poetry. Brahms’ song, 
liebliche Wangen, ihr macht mir Verlangen,” has been tris 
lated, “Sweet cheeks to me turning, You fill me with yearnii g. 
In the original the rhythms, sounds and accents of the spo'e 
phrase are perfectly reflected in the music and in fact ¢ivé 
the tune an interest and distinction which it would 110 
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rerequisiles for Good Singing 


by Henry Veld, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 


‘here is no form of art capable of having more participants 
thai the art of choral singing. When we give thought to 
the fact that there is hardly a town or a village in our country 
tha: does not have a choral group of some kind we shall have 
10 (onclude that Americans after all enjoy singing. During the 
Christmas season performances of Messiah are given across 
the length and breadth of the land. 

mong the hundreds of choral societies which sing Messiah 
there are many which show an increasing interest in other 
works. The Passions of Bach, the Requiems of Verdi, Brahms 
an¢ Others, the Masses of Mozart and Schubert, not to men- 
tion such works as the Christmas Oratorio of Bach, the Beati- 
tudes of Ceasar Franck and the Stabat Mater of Dvorak, can 
be found on the scheduled programs of the better known 
choral groups of the United States and Canada. Among these 
groups and their leaders there is also considerable interest 
in the works of Kodaly, Vaughan-Williams, Bax, Britten, Cop- 
land, Barber, Sowerby and many others whose works are 
deserving of serious study and performance. Surely there 
is nothing of particular significance about any of these facts, 
except that it proves that there are countless thousands of 
Americans who love to sing. 

It is, of course, an accepted fact that many, if not the 
majority of American choral groups, do decidedly inferior 
work, There are two obvious reasons why this is so. In the 
irst place, one of the reasons for the mass participation in 
thoral singing is that there are usually no prerequisites. Most 
thoral directors are so elated about having. people present 
it rehearsals that auditions or tryouts would be unthinkable. 
There is nothing that frightens amateurs more than tryouts. 
This is neither the time nor the place to discuss auditions. 
t is sufficient to say that there are those who have carried 
horus and choir auditions too far. It seems logical that if 
ve are in earnest about having more and more people parti- 
ipate in more and more singing groups, that we ought not 
0 frighten them away before they have had a chance to prove 
heir worth as members of a choral group. 

It is especially disconcerting to see would-be choral con- 
luctors, who have never made an effort to learn something 
bout the function of the voice, sit in judgment upon those 
vho wish to sing in vocal ensembles. There is a place for 
uditions in the college glee club or choir or in such organ- 
zations where the membership must of necessity be limited, 
‘ur for most groups such as church choirs, community chor- 
ses, OF Even Oratorio societies it is hardly necessary. 

‘n the second place, we may be sure that the membership 
ff a given choral group is much less responsible for its in- 
eriority than the ineffectual, uninformed, uninspired conductor 
vho proposes to lead them. Even though we can hardly be 
allied a singing nation, it is nevertheless true that singing 
‘nsembles of many sizes and character abound in our country. 
it is equally true that if the directors of these groups were 


‘nowed with imagination, inspiration, information about the 
‘unction of the voice, and the necessary musicianship, the 
mprovement in our choral singing would be noteworthy. 


The impact of such a realization would give the cultural 
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standards of our country a magnificent boost. 

Every student of singing will agree that there are certain 
prerequisites for tone quality, that a beautiful tone is the 
result of certain basic principles strictly adhered to and dili- 
gently pursued. A chorus or vocal ensemble is made up of 
individual voices which, as a group, must be governed by 
these same principles if it entertains any hope of rising above 
vocal mediocrity. The principles are: 

1. Posture—as a reaction to right thinking. 
2. The breath—as an act of preparation. 

3. The attack—or the start of tone. 

4. The vowel—or the sustained tone. 

Long volumes could be written and profound lectures given 
on any one of these principles. That, however, is mot the 
way to proceed with a choral group. Choristers dislike being 
lectured to, they want to participate. Hence, it should suffice 
to say that good posture is sitting or standing in a straight, 
erect position. If we sing seated we must sit on the buttocks 
and mot on the end of the spine. Likewise in standing, the 
weight of the body must rest on the ball of the foot and 
not on the heels. Bad posture is to the singer what an 
instrument in bad repair is to the player. 

We must remember, however, that the average chorister 
is not as much interested in our explanation of a principle 
as he is in his desire to prove its worth by trying it for 
himself. He will therefore believe that good posture is desir- 
able if we can show him the results. We can proceed to 
convince him when we discuss the second principle, “the 
breath.” Again we must guard against a wordy description 
of the breathing act and proceed to show him in such a way 
that will enable him to breathe properly and in a very short 
time profit from our example. In the course of his attempts 
he soon discovers that the breathing muscles are free only 
when the posture is correct. Thus his own experience regard- 
ing posture will have a much greater influence over him than 
the words, of any teacher could have. This in turn will help 
whet his appetite for more information which he, by this 
time knows, can be converted into experience. The inhala- 
tion of the breath is the final act that takes place before the 
emission of sound. If correct posture is maintained the breath 
ing act is made without raising the upper chest and with a 
natural feeling of expansion at the sides and even in the back. 
All physical adjustments necessary to good singing will be 
greatly enhanced by the use of some imagination. Hence in 
singing, let us say “we inhale the inspiration and exhale the 
expression.” 

The third principle is the “Attack” or the start of the tone. 
Amateur choristers certainly are guilty of most of the mis- 
takes and wrong procedures known to the profession. This 
is not because they are unwilling to learn but simply because 
they are uninformed. The importance of a clear-cut, free, 
musical attack, that is squarely on pitch cannot be over- 
emphasized nor can it be separated from the previously 
mentioned principles of Posture and Breathing. 

Indeed, all the principles that govern good singing are so 

(Continued on page 21) 
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by George Newton, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Good articulation is the result of detailed study of the 
particular problems involved in the formation of each vowel 
and consonant sound used. It is certainly not enough to just 
“pronounce naturally.” If by naturally one means normally, 
one must include all the regional variants and, for English- 
speaking people, all the slovenly carelessness of those who 
have never learned how to speak distinctly; it ranges from 
the “stiff upper lip” of the Briton to the chewing mouthy 
exuberance of some American females. All these are natural 
to those who use them, but none result automatically in clear, 
beautiful, and expressive sound. There is more than one 
way to make most of the sounds used in speech, and it is 
often necessary to change one’s speech habits to find a better 
way of making some sounds. If it is a vowel, the object is 
to find the most beautiful sound that will still leave the vowel 
with a distinctive quality. It is stopping short of the goal 
to abandon a sound because it is difficult, as some abandon the 
short i (as in bit) by changing to “e” (as in beet). If it is 
a consonant, the problem is to find the way to enunciate it 
so that it is clear and expressive, and at the same time will 
interfere as little as possible with the flow of tone. 


For a music conference about a year ago I brought together 
in a summary the results of many years of teaching articula- 
tion. Many of my students are in a teachers college where 
the primary object is to train public school choral people. 
Some of them make no pretense of being singers but, because 
of the acquired technique and knowledge (principally of 
proper breathing and articulation), they can become success- 
ful public school music teachers. Upon request of the editor 
for reading material, it occurred to me that the readers of 
THE BULLETIN might be interested in the Summary, which 
differs markedly from other discussions of articulation which 
have come my way. 


Vowels 

All vowels are articulated with the lower jaw dropped 
down in a relaxed position and the tongue tip touching the 
lower teeth and gums. The jaw must neither be held up nor 
pushed down; if it is allowed to fall to a median position, 
all vowels can be pronounced without jaw movement. There 
are several advantages in this. First of all, the dynamic level 
throughout the vowel spectrum will be more nearly constant, 
and consequently the melodic line can be controlled much 
better. Secondly, it will be possible to achieve a much more 
satisfactory uniformity of tone quality in the vowels, because 
changing the jaw position usually changes the quality. A 
third reason is that the mouth is in a better position for 
consonant sounds, which as a result can be made more 
quickly and cleanly. 

For singing it is best to divide vowels into those articulated 
primarily by the tongue, and those articulated primarily 
by the lips. @ (as in father) stands in the middle of 
the vowel sequence, and the student may as well master that 
sound first. The jaw is dropped to a median position and the 
tongue is fairly level, but not depressed. One must be careful 
to avoid the dark (often throaty) ‘ah’ which is present in 
the speech of some. In the first group of sounds the lips and 
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The 

jaw remain unchanged (ie., the same as for a) throughout. _— 
The tongue is arched behind the tip very slightly for tie a | : 
first vowel in this sequence @ (as in sat). and a little move po 
for each following sound. This is the sequence: sat, set, sae, ;, on 
sit, seat. In the second sequence the jaw again remains 1s willis 
for a, and the tongue is not consciously moved. (1 fuly§ poldr 


realize that the tongue does move, but one does not need of Off 


tell beginners that.) With the first vowel in this sequence § next y 
the lips begin to approach a rounded position, becoming a§ Ms. | 
little more rounded with each vowel, until the partial closure It v 
for « (as in moon). This sequence is as follows: cup, sav,§%*t ! 
hope, put, moon. Even for this last sound the jaw need nor 1 
school 
be moved. By using only the lips one eliminates much of 1 1¢ ‘ld 
deadening of that vowel. ’ 
outstat 
Now these are pure vowel sounds which scarcely exist inf makin 
spoken English (the only language under discussion here), It 
and so the problem of diphthongs, triphthongs, glides, aud q includ 


Anna 
is par 
in voi 


vanishes must be considered. However, I believe there «re 
no words which require sounds other than those listed 
above. The singer's task is to find the best sound to sustain| 


and to hurry over any other sound or sounds as quickly as]. base 

possible. For example, in the word “bite” one sustains a) ape 
simple a until time for the consonant, when ‘ee’ is added) ote 


with the tongue as it moves to form the ¢, The vowel in§,, p 
“make” is normally (where I live) a drawl which begins 9), 
with the vowel in ‘sat’ and ends with ‘ee’. Here the first) 
sound should either be passed over very quickly or eliminated] | 


by a: 


entirely; then the ‘ay’ is sustained until time for the &, when’ 
a slight tongue movement makes the shift to ‘ee’ for an| 
instant. In this way the necessities of beautiful sustained tone § LOS 
are joined to the vagaries of our wondrous and complex '™ 


language. Since this is not an exhaustive study, these two! roe 
examples must suffice to show the nature of the problem.| “y 
There are no vowels in our speech which do not need more} gi 
than one of the sounds listed above; but all can be articulated J yy... 
without jaw movement, so that the tone need not deteriorate} i’ 
in making natural-sounding diction. artist. 
Consonants vith. 
One of the most striking things about our consonants s/f \y,ic 
the fact that there are only six sounds which are mot sung.| J artisti 
The six are b, p, d, t, g, &. By “sung” I mean to say that, § could 
with the exceptions noted, all consonants must be sustained] J public 
momentarily at the same energy level as the surround ng) penist 
vowels. It is perfectly true that in the case of unvoiced] #P'en 
sounds the notion’ of singing is more psychological than ral,)4 flores 
but they must still be thought of as sung if the whole word 
is to be projected. They must also be given time; and t iat} 9 
time comes ahead of the beat, so that the vowel will ot}§?' 
be late. Thus the beginning sounds in the following examy ‘es 4 7 
must be articulated ahead of the note to which the wore is) bi 
sung: make, sit, father, when, long. Louis 
All consonant sounds may be divided into two class's: 90 
those which use the tongue and those which use the lips. “ h€ | Vo ce 


first group is divided again into those which need Wi irom 


movement and those which do not. None of the lip conson::nt fj Ma:te 
(Continued on page 17) per.oc 
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CHAPTER NOTESZ®>.... 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
The final 1953-54 meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Chapter of NATS was held on 


May 25 at the home of Miss Ruth Douglass 
in South Hadley. Those present, in addition 

Miss Douglass, were Mr. John Hanks, pres- 

dont, Mrs. Esther Strong Clapp, Mrs. Mary 

INS 8% Williston, Miss Anna Wollmann, Mr. William 

| fu ly} Holdridge, and Mr. Albert Raymond. 

eed 0 Officers unanimously elected to serve for 


juen :e J next year were Miss Wollmann, president, and 
ning ‘| Ms. Williston, secretary-treasurer. 


-losv re It was decided to hold the opening meeting moderator. training to which they subject a little bit of 
>. say. next fall at the Clarke School for the Deaf All departed in friendly disagreement as to equipment originally designed only to prevent 
ed por] it Holyoke. Dr. Hudgins, director of the some procedures but in full agreement that the food and drink from entering the lungs, made 
we school, will be the speaker. His work in the entire problem of singing is in two proposi- it very thought-provoking. Mrs. Nelson then 
CF iicid of educating the aurally handicapped is tion, (a) the right idea of tone and (b) the entertained with a delicious supper which 
; outstanding. Mr. Holdridge is in charge of fight conditions of the instrument; also that closed the day on a most pleasant note. 
XISt IN § making the arrangements for this meeting. no imperfect tone is scientifically produced and 
herc ),J It is hoped that the second meeting will every beautiful tone is scientifically produced. Wy 
's, aud J include a visit to a class vocal lesson by Miss ie) 
‘re are ¥ Anna Hamlin at Smith College. Miss Hamlin ‘ iT 
listed | is particularly successful with class instruction cl PITTSBURGH-TRI-STATE 
a, ge The final meeting of the Pittsburgh-Tri-State 
kly included NORTH CAROLINA Chapter of the National Association of 
ains al he The North Carolina Chapter of NATS spon- Teachers of Singing for 1953-54 was held 
added| a sored the following program on May 22 in the residence of the president, Mme. Sylvie 
wel Four Voice Hill Music Hall of the University of North Derdeyn. Mme. Derdeyn has graciously offered 
begins} by Dr. Brodnitz. The meeting was followed Carolina, Chapel Hill: her home for many meetings of the Pittsburgh 
" first} by 9 social hour. Luncheon for State and Regional Officers. Chapter. Other hostesses for the year were 
: NV First Session: “Old Tricks for New Dogs.” Mrs. Mathilda Flynn Edgar and Mrs. Maria 
ated | ‘ 2 
= 5 Joel Carter, Chapel Hill, Chairman. Short Cavenay Coolahan. During these meetings, lo- 
As nen i”) presentation by prominent singing teachers, al matters such as changing the seal of the 
or wm LOS ANGELES illustrating unusual and useful teaching tech- ©!8@Mization, application of new members and 
tone} niques. Participants—Nell Starr, Walter Golde. 4 Permanent meeting place were discussed and 
smplexgy The April Meeting of the Los Angeles Reception for newer members of N.A.T.S.: Voted upon. Also, high on the agenda for dis- 
se twol Chapter Study Group left bs profound impres- home of Mr. and Mrs. Joel Carter. cussion, was the acceptance, or, more often, 
sion on all who were privileged to hear Mme (Continued 15 
1 more} . Ruth Edwards, Chairman. Brief discussions 
lated about the French School, its development and 
. } what influenced its style, but the high light Clifford Bair, Repertoire for small opera KTR 
Fiorate Hof the evening was the singing of this fine companies; James Wood, Realistic Guidance CHICAGO so) SINGING 
artist. After an hour of speaking, Mme Cham- for the walanned student; Katherine Culyer, Ce 
lee sang several groups of choice F tench songs The case for and against student recitals; Paul 
_ Pp with remarkable freshness of voice, her clear Peterson, Plans for the °54 Workshop at 
ants IS} H\vric tones giving warmth to each and every 
&-| artistic phrase. None of the large audience Banquet for all “NATS” and others attend- 
ly tl at,/Fcould believe that this artist had not sung in jing conference. Speaker: Miss Doris Kimel, The Chicago Singing Teachers 
stained public since V J Day. That sterling accom- assistant to N.C. State Supervisor of Public Guild has iust completed the 
uunding|§peaist, Gwendolyn Williams Kodolfsky gave §chool Music, Raleigh. Subject: “The Status of foll J l P 
voiced) splendid support for the singer at the piano. Vocal Instruction in North Carolina Schools g g 
an real. Florence Russell was the hostess for the evening. and what Voice Specialists might do to im- SONGS BY 
oy . On May 20th the Study Group of the L.A — CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
ni at Jn ay e « 
ill not Chapter of N.A.T.S. met at the studio of ts Sonc List For SPECIAL 
amy Patton. Thirty teachers listened with OccASIONS—CHRISTMAS 
bi sal due respect though not in accord while a panel 
Jorsisting of Ada Allen, Carolyn Allingham, INDIANA 
- J Louise Gude, Florence Russell Neyneen Farrell On May 9th the final meeting of the Indiana anes aed List 
class and John Patton gave ten minute talks on Chapter and Study Group met at the home of These and euller by the Galld 
DS. ‘NCR Voice Production and What can be learned Dr. Carl Nelson in Muncie, Ind. There were may - if gf agen to cover - of mailing 
rit 
ed irom Master Classes. A few of the many several guests, including advanced students Baer, 
nson.:t HH Mater Classes given in Los Angeles over a at Ball State Teachers College, who joined the School of Music, Evanston, Ui 
per'od of several years were discussed, bringing members in listening to Dr. Nelson sing a most 
7 When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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out some salient points relative to voice pro- 
duction including “tricks” and “gimmicks” 
used in “voice placement” by some teachers. 
Among the classes given by masters of the 
profession those best known to Los Angeles 
teachers are Yeatman Griffith, Louis Graveure, 
Lotte Lehmann, Franz Proschowsky, Harold 
Hurlbut and Paola Novakova. These were 
linked to their respective methods of pro- 
cedure and their publications, if any, during 
the evening by the speakers and from the floor 
in open discussion. Nelle Gothold acted as 


interesting group of Swedish songs which were 
part of the heritage brought by the immigrants 
to this country. An expert on the subject of 
Swedish-American music, he spoke briefly and 
informally about the songs. The group also 
listened with intense interest to Dr. L. G. 
Montgomery, pathologist at Ball Memorial Hos- 
pital, as he gave an account of the stress-adap- 
tation theory of disease, which he described 
as the first new basic idea of the cause of ill- 
ness since Hippocrates. Its very obvious interest 
to voice teachers, as they consider the strenuous 


‘ 


Al Message rom the 


Summer is fast drawing to a close, and with it one of 
the most important activities of our Association, the Summer 
Workshops will be over for another season. Reports coming 
to me from all the workshops this year are most encourag- 
ing. It is apparent that those who have attended this year 
have come away greatly impressed with the high quality of 
the lectures, demonstrations, clinics, and the general excel- 
lence of the performing students and artists. 

As for myself, I have just returned from a most exciting 
and stimulating week at Boone, North Carolina. I can only 
say that if all the workshops were of the same high standard, 
as efficiently conducted, and the personnel of the faculties 
of the same high calibre as the one I was privileged to attend, 
then we as an Association can feel justly proud of the 
work we are accomplishing in this important area of our 
educational work. 


I would like to express my own deep appreciation, and 
that of the entire membership to the Chairman of the Work- 
shops Committee, Helen Steen Huls, and to the Directors, 
Alexander Grant, Dale Gilliland, Gene Hemmle, John Lester, 
Virginia Linney, and John Thut for the superior service which 
they have, and are rendering to our Association. 


As we are about to begin another busy season of teaching, 
it might be well for us to very briefly review some of the 
accomplishments of this administration since taking office 
in January. In compliance with the demands of members 
attending the annual business meeting at the convention 
in St. Louis we have: 


1. Reduced the cost of the Bulletin, without in any way 
impairing the efficiency and service to our readers. 


We have set up a budget, and have brought our admini- 
strative expenses in line with our income from the annual 
dues. Since this is the first time the Association has 
operated on a budget plan, it will necessarily take a little 
time to make certain readjustments that will assure 
maximum efficiency. 


We have reduced the annual dues from $7.50 to $6.00 
This was done after a canvass which was taken of the 
membership early this year revealed that about ninety 
percent favored a reduction. 

We offered to all members a choice of a refund of $1.50, 
or donating the $1.50 to the treasury. (As of August Ist, 
approximately three hundred refunds have been paid.) 


The Executive Committee and the Board of Directors 
voted to set aside all profits, if any, of our Summer Work- 
shops for the purpose of further expanding the scope and 
the quality of these educational services, and to allow 
workshop directors to pay coach train fare to faculty 
members, both within and outside our membership. 


The August Ist report of our Registrar reveals that our 
total membership now stands at 1614. This is most en- 
couraging, for while it shows no great gain since January, 
it nevertheless shows that during this period of readjust- 
ment, there has been a gain instead of a loss. Further- 
more, the quality of our new members is high, and I 
feel sure we can look forward to a steady and healthy in- 
crease of qualified members during the coming season. 


When this Administration took office in January, I stated 
that we would be guided by the majority opinions of our 
membership. This we have done, without prejudice and 
without fear or favor. I would like to restate that policy, tha: 
this Association must be run from the ground up, and tha 
insofar as it seems practicable, every request from an 
member, any chapter, or any regional district will be give: 
serious attention. 


There are still many things to be done in the way of re 
organization and readjustment, to adequately prepare for 
our future growth and development. For example, a reques 
has come from the Twin Cities Chapter for an increase i 
the number of members of the Board of Directors. Ther 
seems to be no opposition to this proposal, and this admin 
stration is heartily in favor of it. Also, some amendments t) 


the By-laws for granting the Executive Committee more | 


authority have been requested and is now being considered. 
It is inevitable that adjustments from time to time become 
necessary to keep pace with the rapid growth of our or- 
ganization. 

As the Fall season approaches, we are already looking ahead 
to, and making plans for the annual convention at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee in December. Under the general chairman- 
ship of J. Oscar Miller of Chattanooga, and with Louis 
Nicholas of Nashville, Tennessee as program Chairman, 
can assure you that this convention will be ‘outstanding in 
every way. I hope you are making plans now to attend. 


Altogether, I see a great future for the National Association. | 


So far, we have only scratched the surface of our potential 


possibilities. if we keep our vision clear, the future will be J 


safe. For the present, our greatest need is UNITY and 


TOLERANCE. We should all realize that the basic purposes f 


and objectives of our organization were, in the beginning, 
predicated on the idea, that we must submerge our individual 
opinions and solidly unite our thoughts and our actions 
for the good, the honor and dignity of the entire profession. 
The strength of our Association depends upon this UNITED 
EFFORT. It can not be restated too often, that any individual 
is expendable, but the Association is NOT. 

Let us UNITE. Let us go forward, determined to make this 
coming season the beginning of a new and brilliant era for 
NATS. 

May I wish every member of this Association continuing 
success and great personal satisfaction in their work during 
the coming season. 

Bernard Taylor, President 


“Life 1s what you make it. An intelligent plan well directed 
can provide personal power and attainment.” Anon. 


THE SOUTH BECKONS TO ALL NATS MEMBERS! 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, OF COURSE 
IT'S CHATTANOOGA, TENN., THIS YEAR 
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NEW CHAPTERS 


Two new names have been added to the gradually expand- 
ing list of National Association chapters. They are Okla- 
hora City and Birmingham. The official national listing now 
bumbers 27. The recent establishment of these local units, 
: far-distant points from each other, both working toward 
he same goal, is but another indication of the cementing 
rovess that is continually going on in connection with the 
(ATS overall integration of effort in behalf of a better 
wor'd of vocal pedagogy and singing. To the Oklahomans and 
he Alabamians—congratulations and good luck! 


HE 1954 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


As this issue of THE BULLETIN goes into its final print- 
ing another summer of the National Association's workshop 
«tivities will have been brought to a successful conclusion. 
The workshops have become a distinct and vita! link in 
he association's overall chain of ever increasing educational 
projects. The benefits derived therefrom by personal contact 
tween members coming from all sections of the country, 
pupled with the exchange of opinions and knowledge, make 
i a more enlightened membership and an expanded scope 
i! intelligent and comprehensive teaching and singing en- 
eavor. 

Detailed information as to the achievements of each 1954 
orkshop may be gleaned from other pages of this issue. 
(rs. Helen Steen Huls, national workshop chairman, who 
s steered effectively the workshop nroject to a successful 
ilmination, has given a brief but eapressive summary of 
et thoughts at this time, which we are glad to incorporate 
§a part of this editorial. 

“The workshop program of the National Association of 
eachers of Singing develops year by year into something 
hich can best be described by the word ‘phenomenal.’ 
lever before in the history of a profession, previously so 
uch governed by individual differences, has there occurred 
ich an in-gathering of information, such generosity in 
change of ideas, as has taken place within the past six 
vars in the development of the NATS workshops. The 
car 1954 will see much furthering of this extension of 
iluable education among the voice teachers of the United 
lates. 

“As this is being written before the close of the entire 
frosram of the workshops, it is hardly possible to estimate 
fe extent of dissemination, but events to date show progress 
a forward direction. As chairman of the workshop com- 
Pitice, it has been my privilege to participate in one work- 
nop—that held at Texas Technological College—and within 
} few days I shall be attending that one to be held at Augs- 
ur; College. The surge of enthusiasm and inspiration has 
Hirecdy been in evidence; one cannot attend a workshop 
vithout feeling it strongly. The real benefits of these ses- 
ion: will come later; in the long stretches of winter, when 
ine remembers the teaching, the demonstrations, the dis- 
fuss'ons, — these are recalled to mind when needed in the 
ptocess of teaching in one’s own studio. 
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fh From the Editor's Desk.... 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with—Horace 


“All credit is due to the directors and co-directors of each 
individual workshop for the success which will be apparent. 
In my work of co-ordinating the six programs, it is a source 
of constant satisfaction to work with all of these excellent 
administrators. Theirs is the hard work; they merit the 
gratitude of every member of NATS.” 


VOLUME I — NO. | 


In this tenth year of the existence of the still youthful 
National Association of Teachers of Singing it is with a 
twinge of nostalgic pride that we turn back to the first 
issue of THE BULLETIN, dated October 1944. It was then 
a four-page publication with a necessarily limited but interest- 
ing content, made so by the then editor, past-president 
Homer G. Mowe. It radiated a hopeful outlook for the 
democratic growth of the new association and THE BULLETIN 
as well, in the years to come. 


From the first editorial ever contained in THE BULLETIN 
and written by editor Mowe, we find it appropriate to reprint 
the following excerpts: 


“, .. In a country as large as ours, the geographic distribtuion 
of the members imposes a serious obstacle. It is difficult for us 
to get together, so we must adopt other means for the present. 
With this in mind your Executive Committee believed that a 
BULLETIN would best serve our purpose. Hence this present 
issue. . . . “It is no simple matter to set in motion all the 

‘orces needed to make effective the life of a National Association. 

However, the enthusiasm with which leading teachers all over 

the country have greeted NATS promises well for the future. 

We are growing at a healthy rate. When the many details of 

organization have been cared for, our attention can be focused on 

our beloved Vocal Art. Joined together in NATS, in the spirit 
of good fellowship and cooperation, all things should be possible. 

May our new BULLETIN serve, at least in some small way, to 

unite us in spirit and to assure each of us of the support and 

sympathy of his colleagues.” 

We are happy to be able to say that our first editor's 
hopes and long-range vision have become, through THE 
BULLETIN, an inextricable part of the life. of our National 
Association the overall tie between north and south and east 
and west, containing as it does organization news from all 
sections of the country, literature pertaining to vocal educa- 
tion, and an unceasing attempt to knit still more closely 
together into a strong entity the varied interests of a wide- 
spread membership, and with but one main object in mind, 
the uplifting of the standard of the vocal art—through union. 

This same initial issue included a splendid message of 
greeting by our first president, John C. Wilcox, from which the 
following excerpt is taken: 


. . . Charter members who were present at the organization 
sessions in Cincinnati last March will recall the oft-repeated 
opinion that we should strive for quality rather than quantity of 
membership. Our by-laws specified as eligible for membership 
only those voice teachers whose ethical ideals and practices were 
above reproach, who were of good professional and personal 
repute in their respective communities and whose educational 
equipment and experience qualified them as efficient instructors.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Years, seasons and climates may change their colors, but 
the foregoing fundamental principle of acceptable member- 
ship must remain steadfast and unchanged. 

The formation of the new association of vocal teachers was 
watched with interest and considerable conjecture by the 
music world in general and by the leaders of contemporary 
organizations in particular. Some of the good friends of 
NATS considered its founding so auspicious an event that, 
in their generosity they sent written messages to the National 
Association on the occasion of the issuance of the first 
BULLETIN. We believe that ten years later, at least a few 
excerpts from these messages should find a place in this 
Volume XI—No. 1.— 


From Lawrence Tibbett, famous American baritone, came 
these words: 

“I wish to offer my greetings and best wishes at this time to the 

new National Association. I feel sure that your concerted efforts 

will prove most fruitful, and I shall follow your activities with a 

great deal of interest. Every success to you!” 


John C. Kendel, president of the Music Educators National 
Conference, wrote— 


“On behalf of the Music Educators National Conference may I 
extend our sincere good wishes and congratulations to the members 
of your organization in this first bulletin that you are about to 
publish. The M.E.N.C. feels that your organization and ours have 
a common goal. Both groups are striving earnestly to raise the 
standards of teaching and greater appreciation of music throughout 
our country. We sincerely welcome you to the group of major 
organizations devoted to spreading the message of better music 
and wish to extend the right hand of fellowship to all the 
members of your organization.” 


James T. Quarles, president of the Music Teachers National 
Association, sent this warm welcome— 
“My good friend John Wilcox, president of National Association 
of Teachers of Singing writes me that your association will hold 
its first annual convention at Detroit next February at the same 
time the MTNA will be in convention assembled. I am indeed 
glad to welcome you, and hope your meeting will prove to be 
a source of inspiration and power to all your members. We will 
welcome you to participation in the various fine things on our 
program, and I am sure the fellowship among us all, vitally 
interested in the good of music in our land, will be most fruitful 
and stimulating.” 
And Edwin Hughes, executive secretary of the National Music 
Council, of which our National Association later became an 
organization-member, wrote— 
“It is with much gratification that I heard of the founding of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing. Many of us have 
wished for years that such an organization might be established, and 
now that it has come into being I feel impelled to offer my heart- 
iest congratulations to the officers and others who are responsible 
for its inception and also to wish the new organization success 
in spreading the gospel of good singing throughout our country.” 
One of the most impressive greetings came from Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation. In part, we quote: 
“The National Association of Teachers of Singing has come into 
being at an important moment in the progress of vocal art in 
America. The American public has shown itself ready, nay eager, 
to welcome our native singers on their own merits . . . Many 
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(Continued from page 11) 


of them are proving that they can take rank with the finest of 
those from other countries. There is a profusion of vocal talent 
in America. But, only through the development and maintena ice Ort 
of the highest standards among teachers of singing, through tl eir We « 
adherence to the highest principles, through their mutual .o0.§ OF do 
operation and interchange in the advancement of their profess on hi ma 
can this talent be cultivated and brought to full flower. That b.2on 
these should be the avowed purposes of the National Associat on J be-on 
of Teachers of Singing is significant and the organization deser es m 1Sic 

the warmest welcome from every one who knows how eloqu:nt and f 

and beautiful the human voice can be.” 

To many of these words of encouragement, advice aad 
hopefulness we have, through the intervening years given 
heed, with resulrs that have warranted all efforts made. We 
still have, like all other humans, much to learn and far to go 
in organizational aftairs. as well as in our final concepts of 
human relationships. 

Volume I—No. 1 of THE BULLETIN is in reality an his- 
torical document, as organization records go. Unfortunatcly, wal 
but relatively few copies exist throughout the association,! All 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself, we would oifer| : 
the suggestion that present officers and members open up their|§ ™"S"“ 
early BULLETIN files (we assume, of course, that members !€ | 
have kept their files intact), and read carefully the contents|§ 
of some of the very early issues. There, will be found some-j§ Quart 
thing of an inspirational freshness of outlook, of the ideals G<eel 
and purposes such as the founders had in mind, and _ theirl§ impo 
plausible hopes for the association’s future. It will provelf exces 
most refreshing! trium 
The eyes of the musical world are stil] on the National Asso-/] purge 
ciation and its members—its progress and achievements. As} plain: 
has been pointed out so many times in BULLETIN editorials) § appec 
we are now one of the nation’s outstanding musical organiza-\§the r 
tions, and that in accord with this position, we must turnjfas 13 
our eyes and interest to contiguous matters outside of thejfdevis 
closely confined affairs of the NATS inner circles. We must)fare it 
continue to find out just where and how the National Asso-}sooth 
ciation fits into the general scheme of things in the Americanjfic. 1 
scene of education, ethics, culture and legislation, and at the when 
same time make every effort possible to contribute our share Jrichly 
towards the great national overall theatre of musical activity) ]A:te 
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WELCOME VISITOR only 


Many American musicians are looking forward to ‘he4™ th 
contemplated visit of the sturdy British composer, Re!phi land 
Vaughan Williams, now in his eighty-first year. It wag] In 
approximately twenty-two years ago that this eminent Eng’ ishf}4! og 
musician visited America tor a series of lectures at Bryn Mawr} ild 
Upon the occasion of this year’s visit, he will be lectur:nggyin a 
at Cornell University during the months of October .ndjqwishe 
November. th 

It is hoped that his agenda of activity will not be «n44Jn0'es 
fined exclusively to university limits, but that many Americanfy ™ si 
teachers, singers and conductors may have the opportuvityg of th 
to listen to and meet the man who represents everyth inggg x‘ rc 
that is musically sound and substantial in the song ‘adj Pa cs 
instrumental literature of his country. of C 

(Continued on page 18) §lver 
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--- A Survey 


by Philip A. Duey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Ornamentation is fundamental to self-expression in man. 
We are never satisfied for long with our modes of saying 
or doing things. The crucible that makes up the collective 
human mind is ever bringing forth changes which later 
b.come stereotyped into patterns of behavior and these 
become, then, a part of the record of human evolution. In 
misic the more conservative of these patterns are notated 
and find their way into the music histories and dictionaries 
were they are discussed and defined. However in actual 
performance perhaps the most important element is that 
wiich is brought to the score by the performer in making 
th: music a living thing and which defies notation. This 
discussion will not be concerned with definitions which can 
be read in any dictionary on musical terminology but rather 
with those spontaneous additions to the score which when 
dene with taste and artistry serve to bring added warmth 
and emotional understanding to the listener. 


All signs point to the fact that with the dawn of history 


| music consisted of singing and was improvisatory in nature. 


The bard made up his chants as he recited the epics of his 
race (Cf. writer’s article, “Vocal Art in Antiquity,” Mus. 


FQuart., July, 1946, pp 390-410). During the height of 
}Gceek culture improvisation in singing attained considerable 


importance but this all came to naught in the degenerative 
excesses of the waning Roman Empire. As Christianity 
triumphed all these more sophisticated manifestations were 


purged and singing was reduced to the bare essentials of 


plainsong. But with the rise of Humanism along with the 
appearance of the Renaissance, singing reasserted itself as 
the most important means of musical expression. As early 
as 1324 Pope John XXII described singers as “prefering to 
devise methods of their own,” and consequently “their voices 
are incessantly running to and fro, intoxicating the ear, not 
soothing it.” Ambros writes of the time of Pope Urban V., 
ie. 1362, “The Singer could no better display his art than, 
when asked to improvise a descant at sight, to render it as 
tihly and as expensively as he was able.” In his Liber de 
Arte Contrapuncti (1475) Timctoris gives a clear picture 
of the improvisational freedoms permitted to singers. Any or 
all of the voices could improvise whenever they pleased. The 
only requirement was that each must maintain consonance 
wth the cantus firmus. We can find a parallel in the “Dixie- 


Jiand” jazz techniques of today. 


In the 16th century, the study of singing consisted almost 
al ogether in learning all the various ways that each interval 
could be ornamented. It was then up to the singer to decide 
in actual performance just which particular ornament he 
wished to use. Singing consisted of breaking up each of 
th longer note values into their equivalent in smaller 
noes. Max Kuhn in his “Die Vervierungkunst in der Gesangs- 


Fm sik des 16-17 Jahrhunderts” has given us a good picture 


of the singing manuals of the time.- Many of the singing 
exercises are given and, most interesting of all, a motet by 
Pa estrina is reproduced as it appeared in the singing manual 
of Gio. Bassano, 1598, in which full ornamentations are 
given for the soprano and bass parts as models for singers 
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to follow. We are made to believe that there was no serious 
objection on the part of the composers, since it was the 
established practice of that time. 


The radical change in singing style that came about with 
the rise of monody about 1600 brought an end to this type 
of ornamentation and audiences were treated to a rather 
barren vocal line in which vocal results were obtained almost 
altogether by the force of dramatic declamation inherent 
in the text modeled on what was thought to be the practice 
in the ancient Greek theatre. Although this style has per- 
sisted in the recitative of subsequent centuries it was soon 
found to be quite inadequate as a means of expressing the 
more refined and profound human sentiments. By the fourth 
decade of the 17th century the aria-form had appeared and 
with it the singers came into possession of a vehicle that 
was to exhaust and exploit all the expressive and technical 
potentialities of the human voice. The most unusual and 
unnatural castrato-voice, brought about by a bizarre train of 
circumstances, was a most important factor in this exploitation. 


The 17th and 18th centuries are generally considered to 
be the real Bel Canto period. The ultimate in singing was 
beauty of tone together with the highest possible degree of 
virtuosity and it is quite safe to say that these technical per- 
fections would never have been attained without the almost 
complete independence that was accorded the singers. Such 
independence can hardly be imagined by the vocalists of 
today. Whereas we are almost completely slaves of the score 
at the present time it is doubtful if the singers of the Bel 
Canto period’‘ever performed the music as it was written. 
As early as the middle of the 17th century Cavalli, the lead- 
ing opera composer of his day often never bothered to write 
out the actual line but merely wrote the word “passaggio” 
to indicate that the singer was on his own, and was privileged 
to make up his vocal line to his own taste. 


Instead of relinquishing any of these “rights” the singer 
assumed ymore and more freedom from the score. Not only 
did he ornament to his fancy but if the arias allotted to him 
were not to his liking, others were substituted from totally 
different operas and by other composers. Mozart frequently 
wrote arias for particular singers to use in the stage presen- 
tations of other operas with which he had nothing else to do. 
Pier Francesco Tosi, himself a castrato as well as the most 
influential writer on singing in the 18th century, says that 
the ornaments in the first section of the aria should be few 
and in good taste (whatever “good taste” may have meant 
to him). More graces should be added to the second part 
but as for the da capo, “he that does not vary it for the better 
is no great master.” Apparently the ability to ornament was 
favored over a good voice for he adds, “. . . one that abounds 
in invention, though a moderate singer, deserves much more 
esteem than a better who is barren of it.” The most cele- 
brated among their singers prided themselves “. . . in vary- 
ing every night their songs in the operas . . . Without vary- 
ing the airs, the knowledge of the singers could never be 
discovered; but from the nature and quality of the variations, 
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spacious Choral Room of the new Music 
Building and in a new air-conditioned wing 
of the Administration Building. Teachers of 
singing from private studios, universities, col- 
leges, and high schools of Texas also found the 
pleasant days and cool evenings of Lubbock 
much to their liking. 

Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, completely captured the interest of all 
by beginning her series on “Principles of Voice 
Production” by playing recordings of several 
of her advanced students. The selections gave 
evidence of fine vocalism and excellent all- 
around pedagogy. Then followed demonstra- 
tion lessons wherein techniques and devices 
for starting beginning students were unre- 
servedly revealed. Mrs. Neilson’s courageous 
willingness to “go out on the limb” again 
proved that the area of comparison of tech- 
niques and devices is one in which NATS 
members can participate wholeheartedly, and 
with great benefit to all. 

“There is a decided need for a closer rela- 
tionship between the private voice teacher and 
the high school choral director,’ said Mrs. 
Helen Steen Huls, national vice-president, 
during her series “Vocal Aspects of Music 
Education.” After discussing results of her 
recent nation-wide survey of music in the high 
school, Mrs. Huls offered some interesting ob- 
servations on the adolescent voice. 

Sharing the series with Mrs. Huls were Dr. 
Gene Hemmle, workshop chairman and Dr. 
Robert Taylor, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. Dr. Hemmle, discussing 
“The Adolescent Choir,” leaned heavily upon 
his professional experiences with Robert Shaw 
and demonstrated that good choral techniques 
can be in perfect accord with sound vocal 
practices. Of particular significance was his 
discussion of the techniques of emotional ex- 
pression. Dr. Taylor, alternating between the 
blithe and the profound, presented an extreme- 
ly interesting discussion of the adolescent per- 
sonality as applied to vocal study. On Friday 
Mrs. Huls, Dr. Hemmle, and Dr. Taylor 
sat as a panel to discuss questions relative to 
vocal aspects of music education. 

“The first objective of singing is to express 
the meaning of the words,” said Richard De 
Young, NATS past-president, whose person- 
ality, philosophy, and crystal-clear phraseology 
made his lectures outstanding highlights of 
the workshop. His masterful presentations of 
voice teaching procedures, together with prac- 
tical demonstrations with students, became mo- 
ments of sheer inspiration to the vitally in- 
terested group in attendance. 

Of great interest to all were the two lectures 
by Dr. Sylvan Kaplan, Tech Psychology Head. 
In discussing “Psychology of Music,” Dr. Kap- 
lan set forth principles of learning which 
could be of great value to both teacher and 
student. 
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Careful preparation, excellent organization 
of materials, and an understanding of voice 
were highly evident in Dr. Lee Hewitt’s lec- 
tures on “Anatomy of the Vocal Mechanism.” 
The Lubbock physician, himself a fine singer, 
was able to approach his subject in a manner 
most valuable to his highly specialized aud- 
ience. By means of movies and many excellent 
X-rays, Dr. Hewitt led his listeners to a good 
fundamental understanding of the complex 
mechanism of the voice. 


In a new, fully equipped and air-conditioned 
laboratory, Dr. Hartsell, Audio-Visual Head, 
demonstrated many of the latest developments 
in audio-visual aids. Of particular interest 
were the overhead projector and techniques 
of the autopositive copy and plastichrome trans- 
parencies. He also supplied teachers with a 
valuable list of available sources of materials. 

Hadley Crawford, NATS national secretary, 
presented two periods on “Speech and the 
Voice” wherein he shared with workshoppers 
many helpful suggestions and _ conclusions 
drawn from his teaching experience. Mr. 
Crawford also moderated a lively daily ques- 
tion and answer period in which all par- 
ticipated in discussing such topics as “Regis- 
ters,’ “The Falsetto,” “Vibrato and Tremulo,” 
and Tongue Exercises.” 


A distinct innovation of unquestionable 
value as well as a new high in song material 
survey techniques was introduced by Dr. Ber- 
ton Coffin, Colorado University, noted compiler 
of vocal materials. An extensive source list 
of sixty modern songs was given to each 
person. Then, by means of student-made tape 
recordings and an opaque projector, the aud- 
ience was able to hear the song and simul- 
taneously follow the score as it was flashed 
upon the screen. The project was met with 
unanimous approval as well as grateful ap- 
preciation of the extensive preparations of 
Dr. Coffin (clearances were secured from all 
publishers) to make such a_ presentation 
possible. 

To supplement a week of outstanding events, 
workshoppers also heard two recitals of un- 
usual musical value. Mrs. Grace Goodwin, 
soprano, assisted by Herbert Colvin, who pro- 
vided masterful accompaniments throughout 
the workshop, completely captured her audience 
with her gracious manner as she unfolded a 
program of Mozart, a French group, a group 
of Grieg songs, and closed with “Vignettes of 
Italy,” Watts. 


The second program featured an artistic per- 


formance by Ira Schantz, tenor, in two Buxte-. 


hude solo cantatas, assisted by Louann Mon- 
tesi and Roger Hall, violinists and Herbert 
Colvin, pianist. Then followed the Bach Can- 
tata 106 directed by Mr. Schantz and per- 
formed by the Lubbock Civic Chorus with 
Mary Jean van Appledorn and Herbert Colvin 
at two pianos. The program was brought to 


a close by a stirring performance of the Schu- 
bert Mass in G featuring the Lubbock Civic 
Chorus and Orchestra with Mrs. Herbert Col. 
vin, Bruce Willis, and Eudell Spitzer as solo- 
ists and with Ira Schantz on the podium. 

In a final session, the group unanimously 
asked that Texas Tech play host to another 
NATS workshop next summer. Expressions 
of appreciation and enthusiasm were evident 
everywhere as workshoppers prepared to de- 
part, refreshed and inspired, to return to their 
studios with a fresh outlook, a new sense of 
camaraderie, and the sincere conviction that 
the week in Lubbock had been well spent 
indeed. 

(William V. Boland) 


At 
THE APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Boone, North Carolina 
Virginia Wary Linney, Chairman 
J. Oscar Miller, Co-Chairman 

The fourth NATS summer workshop spon- 
sored by the Southern-Southeastern Regions 
was held on the campus of the Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, N. C., August 
15-20. It was considered by all who attended 
to be an outstanding success. Fifty singers 
and teachers of voice representing sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia provided a 
challenging student body for the stimulating 
faculty. Virginia Wary Linney, head of the 
Voice Department, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, was chairman and J. Oscar Miller, 
lieutenant governor of the Southern District, 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
was co-chairman. 

An informal reception, following registration 
and room assignment Sunday afternoon, began 
the activities of the workshop in the Choral 
Room of the Fine Arts Building. Mrs. Linney 
presented officials of the host college and 
members of the workshop faculty during the 
evening. 

Dr. Max Raines, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, lectured every morning except Friday 
on “Psychology of Teaching.” He was very 
stimulating. Everyone was of the opinion tha‘ 
he was one of the best psychologists they 
had ever heard. His subjects were “Genera! 
Education,” “Pupil’s Personality,” ‘Teache: 
Personality,” and ‘Music Therapy.” 

“Vocal Aspects of Choral Music’ was pre 
sented by Edward Hamilton, Knoxville City 
Schools, on Monday morning. He proved t 
be very sincere and interesting. 

Mr. Louis Nicholas, regional governor ©! 
the Southern District, Peabody Teachers Co! 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., presented Monde 
through Thursday mornings “Songs for Teac 
ing and Recitals.” Each presentation was give: 
in the form of lecture-recitals, with a maximum 
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Chapter Votes from 


ye -allous rejection of young Pittsburgh talent 
y tadio and television studios. 

E-pecially interesting to educators was the 
pering of the Educational Television Studio, 
V.C.E.D., in Pittsburgh. Let us hope music 
ill be asked to do its share in making this 
ation an interesting and vital television 
broject. 

Oa November 22, 1953 at the home of the 
bres dent, a moving picture “Your Voice” was 
fhovn, a lesson in fundamental voice prin- 
iplcs. This film was loaned to the chapter 
by the Pittsburgh College for Women. Thru 
fhe courtesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
he Human Vocal Cords,” was shown 
i Pittsburgh under the auspices of the Chap- 

qx. Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, chapter president, 
Iyresided at the showing and read the laboratory 
qeture notes. Mr. William Tracey, head of 
he Speech Department of the University of 
Pitsburgh, was the sponsor. 

The film was shown March 2, at the 
Woiversity of Pittsburgh, Cathedral of Learn- 
ag. An attentive and appreciative audience 
the auditorium. The film was also 
hown the following evening at Mount Mercy 
‘ollege to senior students, choral and glee 
jub members and their teachers by the 
xesident, Mme. Derdeyn. 

We were shocked to hear of the death of 
ae of our members, Sarah Jameson Logan, 
veasurer of the chapter. She was suddenly 
icken and died of a heart attack in June. 
{ musician of prominence, her loss will be 
eply felt here in music circles. Contralto 
loist of the Sixth Presbyterian Church quar- 
a of Pittsburgh, she also appeared as soloist 
sith various music organizations, and on 
incert, radio and television programs. 

The following officers have been elected for 
954-55. President—Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn; 
Vice-President—Mr. McClurg Miller; Secretary 
—Mrs. Marie Coveney Coolahan; Treasurer— 
Margaret Huey. 


A 
}}0STON 


Honors again go to the active Boston Chap- 
et for the sponsorship of a new venture, a 
\.A.T.S. Night at the famous Boston Pops, 
‘nd two auditions for pupils of N.A.T.S. 
vachers throughout New England; held April 
4, 1954. A $75 scholarship was the award 
0 .ingers between the ages of 16 and 25, 
 -ontinue study with their present teacher; 


riled 


jind for singers between the ages of 18 and 
}5, an appearance at N.A.T.S. Night at the 
POPS under the direction of Arthur Fiedler. 


gives pp the interest shown was tremendous. Thirty 


imum 


ETIN 


Fachers entered pupils from Maine, New 
FHanipshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
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Massachusetts. Twenty-six entered the Scholar- 
ship auditions, and forty-three the POPS. 
The first award went to Robert Watson, 25 
year old baritone, now studying with Arthur 
Wilson of Boston, and the POPS winner was 
also a 25 year old baritone, William Metcalf, 
a pupil of Mme. Marie Sundelius. 

Boston University donated the use of Re- 
cital Hall for the auditions; two sets of three 
judges for each audition were secured to hear 
the entrants. Dr. Mabel Parkes Friswell, who 
has been chairman for many years, until her 
election as state president, of similar audi- 
tions for the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was chairman, assisted ably by 
Miss Marie Bergeron, Miss Florence Crockett, 
Mrs. Leslie Kyle, and Mr. Edwin Wing, treas- 
urer. At our POPS night, Mr. Metcalf was 
given a real ovation, and members of the 
Boston Chapter feel proud that they have been 
able to assist in further study for one student, 
and a professional appearance with the POPS 
orchestra under Arthur Fiedler, for another. 
Tucker Keiser, critic of the Boston Post, gave 
the following review of Mr. Metcalf’s appear- 
ance: “Last night we had a debut. William 
Metcalf, baritone, made his initial appearance, 
and judging by the ovation he received—re- 
called to the stage five times—I predict he 
will be a frequent soloist in the future. Mr. 
Metcalf sang the tricky, but sure fire, Ravel 
Song Cycle, “Don Quichotte a Dulcinee,” a 
work with an exquisite orchestral accompani- 
ment. The singer is a handsome, poised, 


youthful baritone who has learned how to use 
his light, bright textured voice with skill, and 
though it is not particularly powerful, the 
tone possesses a purity and brilliance which 
carries easily over the orchestra. Here is a 
new artist with an enviable future!” Mr. Met- 
calf sang two encores. The Boston Chapter of 
NATS felt the work of the chairman, com- 
mittee and judges was a tribute to them and 
to the organization. 

The Boston Chapter is busy with plans for 
New England NATS day—to be held this 
year on Sunday, October 17th. About twenty 
members from Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and New York spent the day at 
Gertrude Tingley’s summer home at Ogunquit, 
Maine, on Tuesday, August 10th. The weather 
was inclement, so they sat around the fire in 
her 40 ft. two story living room—and later 
at big tables for lunch, discussing in detail 
plans for the October meeting. All New Eng- 
land chapters will be invited to take part. 
There will be a clinic and discussion of vital 
topics in the evening—and dinner at the 
Red Coach Grill between sessions. The pro- 
gram will be released later. Plan to attend! 


A 
KANSAS CITY AREA 


Plans are now under way for the 1954-55 
agenda of chapter activities. There will be 
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of recital and a minimum of lecture. It was 
evident that Mr. Nicholas has made an ex- 
tensive study of modern repertoire and has a 
deep understanding of what it constitutes. Parti- 
cipating on the program Monday morning were 
Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville, Tenn., and three 
of her pupils—Linda Kidd, Carolyn Cox, and 
Mary Haydn Mc Ever. They presented numbers 
by Sacco, Roy, Hartwick, Malotte, Russell, Len- 
den, Birch, Read, and Shaw. Mr. James 
Rooker, a member of Appalachian State 
Teachers College music staff, was accompanist 
for all the soloists. 


Tuesday morning Mr. Nicholas presented 
Roy Mc Neily, teacher at Mt. Pisgah Academy, 
Asheville, N. C.; Fay Jennings, Old Hickory, 
Tenn..—both graduate students at Peabody 
College and Gilbert Oendine, Knoxville, Tenn., 
a Junior in the Music Department at Peabody. 
They sang “Contemporary British Songs” of 
Jackson, Symons, Mullinar, Raynor, Fiske, 
Finzi, Milford, and Delius. ‘Contemporary 
American Songs” were discussed and presented 
Wednesday morning by Mr. Nicholas. Fay 
Jennings and Peggy von Bramer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., students of Mr. Nicholas sang compo- 
sitions by Nordoff, Chanler, Foss, Duke, 
Rorem, and Copland. Mr. Nicholas accom- 
panied all of his pupils. 

Thursday morning Mr. Nicholas sang a 
“Recital of Songs by Living Composers” with 
Sarah Lacey Nicholas at the piano. His selec- 
tions were chosen from the following com- 
posers: Trunk, Marx, Hindemith, Pizzetti, 
Malipiero, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Duke, Ben- 
jamin, Peterkin, Walton, Honegger, Milhaud, 
Yrjokilpinen, and Stravinsky. His ability to 
interpret and his keen understanding of the 
music were very evident. Mrs. Nicholas dis- 
played a definite feel for the piano and ex- 
cellent musicianship. 

In a most enthusiastic and convincing man- 
ner, Paul Peterson, lieutenant governor, South- 
eastern District, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., gave Monday and Wednesday sessions 
on “Natural Singing.” 

Bernard Taylor, National President, brought 
greetings to the group on Monday afternoon. 
He also gave demonstration lessons with his 
pupil, Martha Burch, Greensboro, N. C. and 
a graduate student at New York University and 
Aileen Queen, student at A.S.T.S. Thursday 
afternoon Mr. Taylor read an authoritative 
paper on “Ethics in the Field of Singing.” 

Monday afternoon in a most interesting 
manner Arnold E. Putman, Southeastern reg- 
ional governor, Furman University, Greenville, 
S. C. gave some “Random Observations.” He 
was in charge of the business meeting Thurs- 
day evening. 

Monday and Thursday evenings were held 
open for those who wished to see “Horn 
of the West,” a drama of the Southern Appala- 
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chian Highlands, presented at the Daniel Boone 
Theater, Boone. 

Tuesday and Thursday mornings Mme. Gil- 
deroy Scott, lieutenant governor, Eastern Dist- 
rict, Washington, D. C., conducted sessions on 
“The Senior Voice Recital.” They were pre- 
sented in the typical, delightful Gilderoy Scott 
manner. Thursday morning Mme. Scott also 
presented Elsa Koppel, Washington, D. C., who 
read an excellent synopsis of “Das bewusste 
Singen” (The Conscious Singing) by Franziska 
Martienssen. 

Two lectures on “Studio Procedures and the 
Use of Vocal Exercises” by Burton Garling- 
house, former vice-president of NATS from 
Akron, Ohio was given Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday morning. He brought a wealth of 
experience and background to his subject 
which was most effectively présented. Tuesday 
evening in the A.S.T.C. Fine Arts Auditorium, 
Phillip Mac Gregor, bass-baritone, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a student of Mr. Garlinghouse for twen- 
ty years, presented an outstanding recital, show- 
ing excellent form, complete mastery of the 
technical problems of voice and language, and 
a sympathetic understanding of the songs. 
Dorothy van Sickle ably assisted Mr. Mac- 
Gregor as accompanist. 

Mr. MacGregor sang four contemporary 
American songs following Mr. Garlinghouse’s 
Wednesday morning lecture. This was re- 
quested by the members of the workshop who 
gave up their coffee period in order to enjoy 
his singing. 

Specialized talks on “The Principles of 
English Diction in Singing,” “Opera as a 
Medium for the Development of the Singing 
Voice” and “Problems of Diction in Opera 
as Related’ to French, Italian, and English” 
were presented by Ralph Errolle, Louisiana 
State University and The Opera-Arts Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Errolle demonstrated 
several of his points through singing. 

Walter Golde, Chapel Hill, N. C., read a 
paper Tuesday afternoon on “Bel Canto Then 
and Now.” This paper represented a vast 
amount of research and a deep understanding 
of the speaker's subject. 

The Barbecue was held Wednesday evening 
in the garden of the Linney home under the 
expert management of Kenneth Linney and 
Harry Zalumus. It was an ideal setting for 
relaxation and fellowship and it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who attended. 

For the “Church Music Discussion” Thurs- 
day afternoon, J. Oscar Miller presented Clif- 
ford Bair, Winston-Salem, N. C., who gave 
some interesting information on appropriate 
church solos and Moravian music illustrated 
by tape recordings. 

Mr. Miller was also chairman of the vocal 
clinic Wednesday afternoon. Four students, 
Karen Hager, Flint, Mich., Marilyn Hedrick, 
Lenoir, N. C., Aileen Queen, A.S.T.C., and 


(Continued from page 14) 


Laura Trapnell, Milledgeville, Ga. sang for 
a panel composed of Haskill Boyter, Mme. 
Gilderoy Scott, Clifford Bair, and Bernard 
Taylor. A second session on church music 
conducted Friday morning by Mr. Miller. 

On Friday morning Haskill Boyter, Atlanta, 
Ga., spoke with authority on “The Use of 
Recording Equipment in Teaching Voice.” 
He gave some very helpful suggestions. 


was 


An invitation was extended by Dr. Chiles 
Taylor, President of the North Carolina High 
School Choral Association, to members of ‘he 
NATS workshop to attend the last rehe: sal 
of the Choral Workshop which was hel. in 
the Band Room of the Fine Arts Buil ing 
with Dr. Lara Hoggard of California as ¢:est 
conductor. Many NATS remained to enjoy 
the rehearsal. 


J. Oscar Miller and Arnold E. Putman atter- 
nated as presiding officer of the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the workshop. 

Highest praise goes to the charming and 
vivacious Mrs. Linney for her excellent lea ‘e 
ship. A great part of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the workshop goes to her along wi 
other members of the committee who were: 
Paul Peterson, Lelia Leslie, Eleanor Aber- 
crombie, Lillian Martin, J. Oscar Miller, and 
Arnold E. Putman. 


The following were in attendance. 

Bair, Dr. Clifford, Winston-Salem; Blackwell, 
Floyd N., Lenoir, N. C.; Bradburn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley, Kenilworth, Illinois: Butterworth, Mr. Don- 
ald, Washington, D. C. and Wilmington, Del.: Carter, 
Joel, ow arg Hill, N. C.; Cate, Miss Geraldine, Ral- 
eigh, N. Claywell, Laura, Morganton, N. C.; Dick- 
son, Miss ia Greer, S. C.; Edlind, Mrs. Gladys U., 
Stockton, Cal.; Efird, Miss Juanita, Monroe, N. C.:) 
Errolle, Ralph, Baton Rouge, La.; Fry, Paul B., Albe- 
marle, N. C.; Garlinghouse, Burton, Akron and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Golde, Walter, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Graham, Mr. Walter B., Winnsboro, S. C.; Griffith, 
Mr. Francis, Asheville, N. C.; Hager, Karen E.; Flint, 
Michigan; Howell, Miss Lillian, Hendersonville, 
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it will be easily discerned in two of the greatest singers which 
is he best.” Already in 1723, when his famous “Observations 
on the Florid Song” was written, singers were accustomed to 
ge out of hand with their ornamentations, since he frequently 
ures the use of good taste and judgment in the variation 
skills. Also, Tosi is full of contempt for composers who 
suggest the ornaments, probably the first to object in print. 

No less an authority and musician than Karl Philipp Eman- 
ue Bach was altogether impressed with and in favor of orna- 
mentation. He says, “No one disputes the need for embellish- 
ments... This is evident from the great numbers of them 
everywhere to be found. They are in fact indispensable . . . 
Enibellishments provide opportunities for fine performance 
as well as much of its subject matter. They improve mediocre 
compositions. Without them the best melody is empty and 
incffective, the clearest content clouded” (Bach, K.P.E., Essay 
on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments, 1753. 
Trans. by Wm. Mitchell; W. W. Norton, p. 79). 


It is to be regretted that it is impractical to reproduce 
here the aria “Son qual nave che agitata” from Hasse’s opera, 
Artaserse, as the great castrato-soprano, Farinelli, performed 
it. There is one section of thirty measures sung on the syl- 
lable ‘-mar’ which is a succession of trills and roulades run- 
ning through two octaves and using all note values from 
quarters to sixty-fourths. Other arias show an extreme range 
of three octaves as well as intervals of more than two octaves. 
There is much evidence that the composers not only per- 
mitted such embellishments but also encouraged them. There 
exist Ornamentations for Handel's arias from “The Messiah” 
of no little elaborateness which were sung with the composer's 
approval. For an amusing, albeit satirical and overdrawn 
picture of the singers of the 18th cer.cury, one may read “Il 
teatro alla modo” by Benedetto Marcello, written in 1720. 
A convenient English translation may be found in the Musical 
Quarterly, July, 1948 and January, 1949. 

The most spectacular contributions in the way of florid 
singing was reserved for the final cadences. We are all 
familiar with the lengthy cadenzas played by the instrumental 
virtuosi on the concert stages of today. This was all started 
by the great singing artists of the bel canto days. Indeed it 
is difficult to understand just why the singers have allowed 
this particular vehicle of their artistry to wither into desuetude 
while instrumentalists still use it to such advantage and ac- 
daim. Tosi writes in considerable detail concerning the ca- 
leaza; however, Mancini, the most voluminous writer on 
ir ging in the 18th century, is even more explicit. The caden- 
a"... must be a recapitulation of the song, in which the 


[iiferent passages of the melody are entwined. All of them 


mst be well distributed, even and sustained in one breath, 
an | added to them must be the customary trill ... A cadenza 
is a necessity at the end of any well written song. Even 
if the song is a masterpiece, it will be languishing and un- 
fin shed without one.” This was written in 1777. Madame 
M.ra, the most famous prima-donna of the 1780-1800 era, 
ha! the reputation of never singing the same cadenza twice 
an there always was excitement in her audiences as to what 


Pher cadenza would be for that particular performance. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


After 1800 improvisation rapidly lost ground. We have 
seen that composers had started taking over these prerogatives 
nearly a hundred years earlier although they had made little 
headway at first. But as the spirit of Romanticism prevailed 
even the composers no longer were interested in the florid 
vocal style. Only Rossini continued to write challengingly 
for the singer and he too gave up by middle age. Will sing- 
ing ever return to the free improvisatory style of two and 
three hundred years ago? Probably not, but if authenticity 
has any virtue in it we should learn to perform Baroque 
and Classical vocal music with much more respect for its own 
idioms. Only then will we begin to understand what is 
meant by bel canto singing, nor will it yield its real flavor 
and unique qualities until this is achieved. 

* Excerpts from lectures on the History of Bel Canto, given 

at the N.A.T.S. workshop, Augsburg College, August 1954. 


ARTICULATION 


sounds require jaw movement. It cannot be over-emphasized 
that there is more than one way to make most of the sounds 
we use: jaw movement frequently accompanies many sounds 
unnecessarily, and then of course there is the art of the 
ventriloquist. But the singer must find the way which results 
in the best sound. 

The consonants made by the tongue with the lower jaw 
moving are as follows: ch (as in chair), j (as in judge), 
5 (as in sit), z (as in zany), sh (as in shot), z (as in azure). 
It may come as a surprise to some that these six sounds 
are the only sounds in the English language which cannot 
be made without some jaw movement. 

The other consonants in this class are formed by the 
tongue only, the jaws remaining apart as for a vowel and 
the lips motionless (though never stiff of course). These 
are as follows: d (as in door), ¢ (as in tap), g (as in go), 
& (as in keep), / (as in lip), m (as in no), mg (as in sing), 
r (as in ring ), h (as in hit), th (as in thin), tH (as in then), 
y (as in yet). Most students find at least some of these sounds 
difficult to perform without jaw movement; because very few of 
us have grown up with any real muscular control over the or- 
gans of speech. When the tongue moves, the lips and jaw tend 
to move also; but this only muddies up the articulation and 
gets in the way of the preceding and following vowels. 
Singers find that the end result is well worth the patient prac- 
tise that is necessary to acquire this technique. 

Finally there are the consonants made only with the lips. 
In this group too the jaw has no function except to get in 
in the way of preceding and following vowels. This group 
is as follows: p (as in pit), 6 (as in bit), m (as in moon), 
w (as in wear), wh (as in where), f (as in foot), v (as in 
vim ). 

This is a very rapid survey which really only sketches out 
the nature of the problems involved. The value of a careful 
study of these problems lies in the eventual ability of the 
singer to have both beautiful sound and a clearly understood 
text. The end result can sound perfectly natural, and even 

(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


THE CHURCH, ACOUSTICS, AND 
THE MUSICIAN 


Frequently is heard the cry that the modern man is turning 
away from the Church because he cannot agree with or does 
not understand, doctrinally or otherwise, that which he hears. 
Taking the latter literally and, perhaps, in so far as his at- 
tendance at church service is concerned, a better reason for 
whatever may be happening is that he cannot understand 
with ease the sounds he hears, both spoken and sung and 
which accordingly, in varying degrees of deformation make 
mo great sense to him. 


Briefly, and with the understanding that there are num- 
erous other phases involved in the foregoing situation, one 
very definite problem presents itself in many churches—that 
of the distortion of utterances as they emanate from choir 
loft and pulpit and as they touch upon the auditory senses 
of the worshipper in the pew. It resolves itself into the 
question of good or bad—usually the latter—acoustics. 

Architecturally, our country can boast of a large range of 
magnificently designed churches and cathedrals. By way of 
digression, there is also a rapidly growing number of current, 
badly designed structures which undoubtedly have sprung from 
our native unsympathetic and ‘realistic’ so-called ecclesiastical 
architectural and spiritual conception of what a house of 
worship should look like in the 20th century. But getting 
back to the point—we find many beautiful church interiors, 
particularly in our larger centers of population, in which 
sufficient definite expert consideration has not been given to 
the art of sound transmission in its true form. In some in- 
stances it is found necessary to resort to the unfortunate 
employment of mechanical amplification—never completely 
successful. Often it creates the idea that not until after the 
plans are completed and work on the physical structure com- 
menced, are the acoustical authorities consulted. 

In short, what is really needed is more inter-related thought, 
planning and execution (at the proper time) on the parts 
of the major interests concerned, such as the church architect, 
the organ builder, the organist, the acoustician and the con- 
tractor, together with the spiritual and musical heads of the 
church. Decisions on the correct location, type, design and 
space requirements for the organ and choirloft, all in direct 
relation to the musical and pastoral functions to be employed, 
should be made with a mutually agreed finality while the 
building plans are still fresh on the architect’s drawing board. 
So often architects and organ builders have concrete and 
solidly set ideas concerning design of building and instrument 
from which they steadfastly refuse to deviate, with the result 
that upon completion of the work, and with the supplemental 
aid of acoustical ‘materials’, the original beauty of the organ 
and choral music, as well as the spoken word, are so fraught 
with distortion by the time the sounds reach the worshipper, 
that the latter’s focus of attention to the service routine and 
the inspiration to be gained therefrom is distracted to the 
point of disinterest. 

It is to the great credit of the American Guild of Organists 
that there has existed in its midst a special committee of na- 
tional importance to explore the intricacies of church design 


(Continued from page 3) 


in conjunction with the important matter of disposition of 
the vital musical and other facilities in their relations! ip 
to those worshippers who have the urge to listen to sound and 
to understand it. Musicians and churchmen alike are looking 
forward with hopeful anticipation to the ultimate findings of 
this worthwhile committee. This project is not, of course, 
one in which a successful conclusion can be reached quickly. 

We believe that the foregoing will have an especial app«al 
to those many members of the National Association who, in 
addition to performing their daily routine of teaching of 
singing, are engaged in the vocal and instrumental phaies 
of the field of sacred music. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
1954 N.A.T.S. CONVENTION CITY 
A Warm Welcome To All 


THE COMPLETE VOICE 


ment without forsaking the ideal of complete voice, an 
ideal never to be attained, perhaps, but ever to be sought. 

If the ideals that animated the inception of our National 
Association are to be realized, it is, therefore, our duty as 
members to strive constantly for more skill, more knowledge 
and more wisdom so that our instruction may more effectively 


lead our students to their highest potentialities. 
are many musicians who can teach them music. Plenty of 
others are available to teach them languages, acting and all 
the supplementary subjects involved in a singing performance. 
We, the teachers of singing, however, are the only ones who 
can lead them to complete voice use and who can best unite 
this with all these supplementaries. This great responsibility 
is a challenge and as members of the National Association 
we must constantly strive to meet it successfully. 


ARTICULATION 


(Continued from page 17) 


such a “béte noire” as r fits into the pattern unobtrusively, | 
whether trilled or not. Certainly no sound should be omitted | 


from our singing which is in our speech. The sounds :nay 
be refined so that all unpleasant qualities are eliminated, but 
care must always be taken that the final result does not sound 
affected or strange. 


“Look not every man on his own things, but every san 
also on the things of others” Phil. 2:4 
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ULLETIN 


by Stuart Ross, New York City 


Ex. Note: When Stuart Ross, eminent, nationally known coach and 
ac.ompanist for many singers of note, was asked as to his concepts 
of the cooperative relationship betweeen the repertoire coach and the 
te.cher of singing, his response was enthusiastically spontaneous 
an! his remarks frankly pertinent and much to the point. These 
cocepts of a coach of long and broad experience are printed in these 
co.umns for the benefit of our BULLETIN readers. At all times, the 
vo-al teacher is anxious to cement firmly and cooperatively, the 
pr fessional and ethical relationships between those engaged in these 
tu» fields of mutual endeavor in behalf of the singer. 

Today, when the vocal coach is recognized as such an 
important part of the artistic growth of the aspiring singing 
stident, the subject is one of utmost importance, because in 
ths age of haste and seemingly impressive time elements, 
the average student desires to make progress in the fastest 
wy possible. This, unfortunately, is mot the ideal program 
of study for really great singing, or fine artistry. 

Thus, the so-called successful singing teacher of today 
is unable to devote the necessary time to each student, like 
the €asy-going masters of old who knew no time limits for 
lessons. Today, the average lesson period of most singing 
teachers is a thirty-minute affair, but in thirty minutes no 
singing teacher can ever hope to accomplish more than the 
basic concepts in the solving of important technical problems, 
which fact leaves the artistic and musical development of 
ihe Operatic or song literature at near-zero. 

Thus, the repertoire-coach element makes its appearance, 
and in the majority of cases, the repertoire-coach is an 
absolute necessity from a teacher's or a singing student's 
standpoint. 

One asks—what is a repertoire coach and how is such a 
person valuable to the student or the vocal teacher? To 
elucidate on this subject—a coach is an accompanist who 
has played for many great artists, over a period of many 
years. These include artists from many lands, artists from all 
vocal fields, operatic, oratorio, and concert singers of high 
standing who, over a period of many years, automatically 
educates the accompanist to the absolute traditions of a 
countless number of songs and arias, secular, operatic and 
oratorio. 

it is the responsibility of any good coach to convey to 
the singing student, amateur or professional, the message 
of the song or aria. The coach must be absolute in the 
thythmic perfection of any composition. He should endeavor 
to perfect the art of phrasing and the dynamics of tonal 
color contrasts, for the creation of musical beauty. He should 


“Ie epertoire anal 


inging y 


correct all mistakes in diction in the various languages, and 
should give the student a comprehensive translation of all 
songs and arias in foreign languages, to enable the student 
to transmit all songs, emotionally correctly, to the many 
audiences where he or she will appear. 

The vocal perfection of any singer is about fifty percent 
of the artistic success before any audience, which may be 
proven by listening to several great artists of long standing 
in the concert field, who vocally are passé, but artistically 
make all of the songs a tremendous success. On the other 
hand, many young singers with marvelous vocal equipment 
often leave audiences with genuine apathy, as they do not 
transmit to their listeners any of the song emotions or the 
poetic meaning of the composition. It is when we hear won- 
derful voices, coupled with fabulous interpretations, that 
we are fortunate enough to enjoy the really great persons, 
and such beings can be numbered on the fingers of two hands. 

Now we come to the value of a coach to the singing 
teacher, and I believe coaches can be of great value, in most 
instances. First of all, to be of value to a singing teacher, 
a coach should leave the vocal problems entirely to the 
singing teacher of the student. Too many coaches who were 
never singers, hear bad vocalization from the student they 
are coaching, and they endeavor to give the latter a vocal 
lesson to correct the vocal fault. This to me is like leading 
a lamb to the slaughter, as coaches who have not been singers 
should never try to give vocal lessons. Those who try, are 
vocal menaces, and should not be in the profession. 

When I coach a singer who may have a vocal problem 
in a song, it is my practice to place a large circle on the 
page around the problem area and mark it “problem for 
vocal teacher.” When any coaching student wishes to have 
me build a concert program, I build it, BUT I send the pro- 
gram to the student's vocal teacher and have the songs ap- 
proved, as I feel that the vocal teacher knows best which 
songs fit the individual student of that teacher, who really 
should be the vocal guide. When a student has a debut 
recital ‘program ready for the concert hall, it is my custom 
to arrange a “three-way” audition, to iron out all problems 
between teacher, coach and pupil, and these are three ways 
to insure cooperation between the coach and the vocal teacher. 

We are all in this chosen profession to enhance the artistic 
possibilities of our various students, and only through honest 
endeavor together, can we attain these perfections of per- 
formance for our aspiring young song-birds. 


1954 WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 16) 
N. C.; Hunter, Miss Rhea, Johnson City; Kappler, 


Mr. Lelia, Knoxville, Tenn.; Levinson, Miss Grace, 
Grenville, S. C.; Mac Gregor, Phillip, Cleveland, O.; 
Mc Sween, Kenneth, Newport, Tenn.; Metzger, Mr. 
anc Mrs. Fritz, Chicago, Ill.; Miller, Mr. Vern, Des 
Mc nes, Iowa; Nicholas, Mr. Louis (and Mrs.) , ‘Nash- 
vill:, Tenn.; Noah, Mr. and Mrs. Max, Milledgeville, 
Georgia; Putman, Mr. Arnold, Greenville, S. C.; 
Peterson, Paul, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Rhame, Du 
Pre Greenville, S. C.; Russell, Mrs. Harold S., Fay- 
etteville, N. C.; Scott, Mme. Gilderoy, Washington, 
D. ©.; Smith, Miss Shirley, Forest City, N. C.; Stauf- 
fer, Mr. J. Mark, Harrisonburg, Va.; Taylor, Bernard, 
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New York City; Trapnell, Miss Laura Dell, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia; Tripp, Miss Ethel, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Van Sickle, Mrs. Dorothy, Cleveland, Ohio; Whee- 
land, Mrs. Vivian Tripp, Attica, Mich.; Boyter, Has- 
kill, Atlanta, Georgia; J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Virginia W. Linney, Boone, N. C.;_ Mrs. 
Esther Coulange, Rock Hill, S$. C.; Lorne Grant, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
(Ivah Dickson — Arnold E. Putman) 


At 
AUGSBURG COLLEGE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


John Thut and Harold Brundin, 


Co-Directors 


The second NATS workshop to be held on 


the campus of Augsburg College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, was an enjoyable and inspiring 
experience for all eighty persons in attendance. 
Every state in the north central sectioa of the 
country was represented as well as the states 
of New York, Florida and Texas. The very 
excellent job of organization, arranging for the 
faculty, and, in general, seeing that things 
moved along smoothly, was accomplished by 
two very capable gentlemen, namely, John 
Thut of Augsburg College and Harold Brundin 


(Continued on page 21) 
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‘ 
a ja'da, Lompac, Calif.; Kautz, Mr. Bernard A., More- 
_ K Koeppel, Elsa, Washington, D. ¢ Leslie, 


the usual three general meetings — fall, winter 
and spring. An election to fill the now vacant 
posts of secretary and treasurer will be held 
at a later date. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Twelve members of the National Associa- 
tion met at a dinner meeting on April 20, 
and organized the Oklahoma City Chapter, 
electing the following officers: President, Louis 
Cunningham, Oklahoma Baptist Univ., Shaw- 
nee, Okla.; Vice-President, William W. Lem- 
monds, Westminster Pres'yterian Church, Ok- 
lahoma City; Secretary, Clara Counts Cook, 
Oklahoma City; Treasurer, Mrs. Everett Curtis, 
Oklahoma City. In addition to the private 
teachers, there were present representatives 
from four universities. 


Vera R. Neilson, state chairman, and Mil- 
dred Shaunessey were appointed a committee 
to draw up the by-laws. Three meetings a year 
are planned, the first to be held on the second 
Sunday in October. 


BIRMINGHAM 

A Birmingham Chapter of the National 
Association was formed on May 21, 1954 at 
a meeting of Alabama members. Plans for the 
chapter had been worked out with the local 
members by Louis Nicholas, regional governor 
of the Southern District and J. Oscar Miller, 
lieutenant - governor. The meeting was ar- 
ranged to coincide with a time when Homer 
G. Mowe of New York City and Yale Uni- 
versity, a past-president and one of the found- 
ers of NATS, was to be in Birmingham, so 
that he might assist in the details of or- 
ganization. 

Ten members from Alabama were present, 
as well as Mr. Miller, Mr. Mowe and a num- 
ber of guests. Governor Nicholas was unable to 
attend, but sent official and personal greetings. 
The chapter was formally organized and tem- 
porary officers elected, pending a later meeting. 
The meeting was conducted by W. W. Crawford 
of Howard College, Birmingham, with Mrs. 
Ruth Scott Parker as secretary. Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Mowe contributed all necessary in- 
formation as to procedure for organization. 
An enthusiastic and unanimous vote of ap- 
proval launched this newest chapter on what 
promises to be a career valuable not only to 
its members but to the association as a whole. 
The charter members were Mrs. Eleanor Aber- 
crombie, Ernest L. Cox, William Winfield 
Crawford, Miss Arlene Hanke, Mrs. Mildred 
Heasty, John A. Light, Mrs. Martha Light, 
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Chapter Votes a a” (Continued from page 15) 


Mrs. Martha Dick McClung, Mrs. Ruth Scott 
Parker, William Steven. 


After the business meeting was concluded, 
Mr. Mowe led a discussion period covering 
many important phases of voice training, and 
all present joined to make this a lively, spir- 
ited and valuable session. In the evening, 
members and guests celebrated the founding 
of the chapter at a memorable banquet in 
the beautiful surroundings of “The Club,” 
located on the heights overlooking the city. 

At a later meeting, June 12, the following 
permanent officers were elected: Mrs. Ruth 
Scott Parker, president; Mr. John Light, vice- 
president; Ernest L. Cox, secretary; Mrs. 
Martha Light, treasurer; Mrs. Mildred Heasty, 
Mrs. Martha Dick McClung and William 
Steven, members of the board of directors. 


A 
NEW YORK 


The executive committee of the New York 
Chapter of NATS met on June 7 to consider, 
among other matters, plans for the coming 
year. There will be three chapter meetings dur- 
ing the 1954-55 season, the first of which will 
be held on Monday evening, October 25. 


TWIN CITIES 

A brief special meeting at the home of the 
president, Margaret Sheridan, in July, served 
to inform us of the reactions of national 
officers to our request for revision of the by- 
laws, and to give John Thut, Director of the 
NATS Summer Workshop the opportunity 
of assigning repertory to performing teacher- 
members and their advanced pupils, for per- 
formance during the classes to be held at the 
second national workshop at Augsburg College. 

As it was so favorably recalled from last 
year’s sessions, the reception given by the 
Twin Cities membership on the Sunday im- 
mediately preceding the workshop, will be 
repeated. We expect to make acquainted about 
one hundred people: faculty, members, stu- 
dents, accompanists and families. The retiring 
secretary, Nancy Stuessy, will be chairman of 
the event, but no member is going to be 
inactive in regard to it, who can be present 
in our towns. As the participants in the dem- 
onstration lessons and the analytical vocal 
clinics are to be pupils of member-teachers, 
and the above-mentioned repertory presented 
by members etc., it is felt certain that the 
keen cooperation of this group will prove 
a highly effective effort toward the ultimate 
success of the overall workshop program. 


BUFFALO 

At a luncheon meeting on June 10, the 
Buffalo Chapter of the National Association 
installed the following officers: President, Miss 
Gertrude Lutzi; Vice-President, Mrs. Raghnild# 
S. Ihde; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols: @ 
Secretary, Miss Marie L. Mohr. The chajter 
president also appointed the following com-fhe 
mittees for the coming season: Membership, 


Af 


Mrs. Louise E. Sleep; Current Events, Mrs. eded 
Raghnild Ihde; Publicity, Miss Alice Rozin; 
Librarian, Mrs. Santina Leoni; Program 
man, Miss Marion McKenzie. The library c m- A nd 
mittee is establishing within the membership intl 
an exchange of books pertaining to misic§??!S 
and the allied arts for the use of both teachers "'P* 
and students. liste 
al 

“I love to teach. I do not know that I could expres 
make entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure |, , 
I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living ad 
by teaching than in any other way. In m | 
mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a oe 
profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a ‘oe 
passion. I love to teach. . 
"I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, 4" che 
as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves" thi 
to sing, as a strong man rejotces to win a race. §) sin 
Teaching is an art—an att so great and so dif.) oy tl 


ficult to master that a man or woman can spend’ she 
a long life at it without realizing much more 
than his limitations and mistakes, and his dis. 4. 
tance from the ideal. 7 


William Lyon Phelps 


MUSIC 
FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 
Two Art Songs 
by 
It 
EUGENE ZADOR rol 
“LIFE CALLS TO ME" n 
(with German text by Lotte Lehman) mie | 
A 
“DEEP NIGHT" f w 
12 Lieder 
by Con 
t ch 
ERICH J. WOLFF conve 
Coli 
Send for Catalog meet: 
facto. 
HARMONIA PUBLISHING CO. 
R. D. 3, Freehold, N. J. . 
NAT 
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rerequisiles for Good Singing (Continued from page 7) 


josely related to each other that we can scarcely stress one 
f them without being forcibly reminded that the others 
we mot to be relegated to lesser prominence. 

There is no phase in the art of choral singing that is more 
Horoughly disregarded than the “perfect beginning of a 
one.” Since the average chorister is as eager to improve his 
‘inging as he is to learn new music the fault obviously must 
he with the conductors. 

A perfect attack is a reswlt—not a cause. It must be pre- 
keded by thought and the subsequent physical reaction of 
ood posture and correct breathing. \f the attack of a choral 
soup is clean-cut, if it is free from tension, if it is vocally 
‘ight and if it is squarely on pitch, it is a thing of astounding 
peauty and effectiveness. It is that kind of an attack that 
compels listeners to sit up and take notice. There is hardly 
, listener to choral singing who does not fully appreciate a 
vocal tone that is correct in every detail and that is fully 
pressive immediately upon its emission. 

lt can be a very interesting experience to see a building 
ta ship in the process of construction, or a great newspaper 
s it is being printed and made up. In the field of art, how- 
wer, the auditor has no particular interest in the methods 


9 processes used to arrive at a given result. His interest is 


to paint,| 
ger lovesi 
in a race.\ 
id so dif.) 
an spend? 
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Phelps 


man} 
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in the reswlt—not, in the cause. An example seems in order 
it this point. In the St. Matthew Passion of Bach there is 
i single word sung by the chorus in response to a question 
sy the bass soloist who, as Pilate, asks—“Whom will ye 
that I release unto you?” The chorus responds with the cry 
Barabbas.” Let us assume that a chorus would be asked to 
ing a given vowel on this same chord as a vocal exercise, 


Jipart from the drama the passion music provides. The result 


an easily be imagined. More than likely it would be a tone 
without character, uninspired and ill prepared. If, on the 


Jother hand when the chorus has entered into the spirit of the 
‘rama and minds are keenly aware of its continuity there will 
if necessity have been the physical reactions that would co- 
Jordinate to project the word with resilience, vitality and 
Jmeaning. That constitutes the perfect attack and leads us 


the fourth principle—swstained vocal tone, which must be 
the vowel. 

Ir might be said that the vowel is the controlled continu- 
ation of a perfect attack or beginning, which in turn depended 
upon good posture and correct breathing which in turn was 


Phe result of right thinking. 


A singing ensemble is made up of many individuals some 
ff whom have certain ideas (if not notions) as to the sus- 
ained sound of a given vowel. Many others have no pre- 


conceived ideas whatsoever. The net result is that the singing 
of a simple word like “and” could become such a conglom- 
eration of sound so as to make the identity of the vowel, and 
hence also the word, wholly unintelligible. It therefore must 
be the duty of the conductor to determine the phonetic sound 
of all vowels, and then proceed to develop uniformity of 
vowel sound within the group. Not only must absolute purity 
of vowels be evident at the attack or the beginning of the 
tone, it must remain so for the full musical value of the note 
to which it is being sung. The singers’ only way of sustaining 
sound is through the use of the vowel. The impurity of the 
vowel, or its distortion in any shape or form, precludes the 
understanding of the word that is being sung. If a phrase that 
is sung is to be a thing of beauty and expressiveness, and if 
it is to have at least some semblance of the art of legato 
singing, purity of sustained vowel sound is mandatory. 

No one will deny that much progress has been made in 
the field of choral singing during the first half of the 20th 
century. It is equally true that much remains to be done. 
It is altogether likely that the basic principles, and the few 
suggestions for their application as herein set forth, may 
sound embarrassingly rudimental. Yet it is true that one 
of the easiest things to find today is a choral group where 
these principles seem to be an unknown entity. 

The N.A.T.S. should take a much greater interest in this 
work. Its influence should untimately be felt in such matters 
as the organization of vocal ensembles, the repertory of such 
groups and even the engagement of its conductors. Surely 
it is high time that we as members of the voice teaching 
profession let it be known that musical ignoramuses and 
vocal charlatans shall not be tolerated as directors of choral 
groups and thus allow their distorted ideas to be absorbed 
by innocent choristers. It behooves our Association to be 
keenly interested in the choral art. 

Every student of singing ought to spend two or more 
years in a well-directed choral group. Furthermore, the greater 
the number of well-directed groups, the greater the number 
of people who will become interested in private study. 

The influence upon a community by a choral group whose 
work is musically and vocally sound as well as inspired, can 
never be measured. One thing is certain, it has made a great 
contribution in terms of permanent values to a world in mad 
pursuit of materialism. Science has perfected instruments of 
death whereby we could all die together. Let art be about 
the business of promoting those things whereby we can all 
live together. 
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he Minneapolis College of Music. The 
convenient and compact plant of Augsburg 
Coliege made it possible for many informal 
neetings during the free time available; this 
factor contributing greatly to the wholesome, 
‘tiendly atmosphere throughout the entire 


m 


Sunday afternoon the Twin Cities Chapter of 
NATS, Margaret Sheridan president, served 
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as host to a reception for the incoming guests. 
This reception was held in Memorial Hall on 
the campus where we were later served a de- 
licious Sunday night supper which had been 
prepared and was served by the ladies of the 
local chapter. On Monday morning Dr. Chris- 
tensen, President of Augsburg College, wel- 
comed the workshop to Minneapolis and to 
the College. John Thut then introduced the 
speakers in the order of their appearance 
throughout the day. 


Dr. Wilmer T. Bartholomew, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, immediately put the listeners at ease 
with his introductory lecture and his use of 
simple yet profound examples to demonstrate 
the basic principles of vibration, and, in turn, 
the basic principles of sound. Projected slides 
were put to good use in the explanation of the 
overtone series as well as the strong and weak 
partials of this series as heard through the pro- 
jection of the voice. Three main subjects were 
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Th 
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STAY THOU NEAR US, by Henry Eccles. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 18 

Milton Dieterich has adapted in competent fashion the music of Henry 
Eccles (d.1742) to anthem form for 4-part (SATB) chorus. Piano accomp. 
He has also provided appropriate text. For effective rendition, requires well- 
balanced chorus, including substantial bass section. The contralto section assumes 
a heavy share in projecting the thematic phases of text and music. Range and 
tessitura normal. Suitable for general or communion service. 5 pages. 


THANKFULLY, by Mary Weaver, Galaxy Music 


A . spirited anthem for 4-part mixed (SATB) chorus, with 
piano accomp. ad lib. Text from the Ainsworth Psalter (1612). Suitable for 
general service. Not difiicult, with easy vocal range and tessitura. 6-pages. Perf. 
time, | min. 45 sec. 


WALK _ a WAY OF GOD, by Leo Kempinski. J. Fischer & me, 
0 


A straightforward, rather easy anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, 
with piano accomp. Appropriate text by Margaret Bristol. Short bass solo. 
Normal voice range and tessitura. For offertory or other general use. Perf. time 
3:15. 7 pages. 


IN THEE ALONE, O CHRIST, MY LORD, by Hans Leo Hassler o- 
1612). Theodore Presser, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

An excellent hymn arrangement from The Lutheran Hymnal, edited ~ 
Karlheinz and Irene Funk, with the Scheesing (1542) text translated by Arthur 
T. Russell For 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus. Piano accomp. for rehearsal. 
Sung a cappella. Voice range and tessitura easy. 3 verses. 3 pages. Suitable for 
communion or general use. 


SONG = ZION, by Perry W. Beach. Theodore Presser Co., Bryn one 


A long, fast-moving anthem for festival or general occasion. To be sung 
a cappella by 4-parc (SATB) mixed chorus. Piano accomp. for rehearsal. Text 
by composer. Portions to be sung in unison Normal voice range and tessitura; 
well equipped bass section desirable. 9 pages. 


THE SONG OF SONGS, by Lukas Foss, Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 2.00 

This is a striking Biblical solo cantata for high voice, and an impressive 
orchestral or piano accomp. The general vocal range and tessitura are normal. 
The unusual text is taken from the Song of Solomon and includes 4 settings, 
—Awake, O North Wind—Come My Beloved—By Night on My Bed—Set Me 
as a Seal. 45 minutes of vocal and orchestral music. 


SECULAR 


MY — IS aaa GRATEFUL, by Glad Robinson Youse. J. Fischer * 

ro., AS 

This is a simple, melodic three-part (SSA) composition for women's 

voices, set to words of the composer Piano accomp. The text contains light, 

descriptive moods of nature, which is enhanced in graceful fashion by the music. 
Not difficult. Vocal range and tessitura normal. 3 pages. 


MARCHING SONG, by Earl Roland Larson. J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. -20 

A good 3-part (TBB) number for male chorus. Piano accomp. Words by 
Edith Tatum. Strong and rhythmic throughout in marching style. Not difficult. 
Normal range and tessitura. 6 pages. 


MAY, by Benjamin Britten C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 15 
A light, happy Spring song, for unison voices, set to the familiar anony- 
mous ‘Now is the Month of Maying.’’ Unusual but appropriate piano accomp. 


textually Chinese life in its naive simplicity. English text by Helen Wardell. Af 


Normal voice range and tessitura. Requires choral group capable of employing 
flexible tonal characteristics and cleancut diction. 3 pages. 


BELLS IN THE RAIN, by John Duke. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 508..; 

A charming and somewhat unusual song, set to an attractive poem by Elinor pa 
Wylie, for medium-high solo voice. Suitable for recital program. It is quiet in respons 
feeling and subtly rhythmic and even in its movement, with an effective counter 
piano accomp. 5 pages. D. 
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O LOVELY WORLD, by Ernest Charles. G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. 
An interesting and melodic song in true Charles style, arranged for highThe .ul 
and medium or low solo voice, with piano accomp. Its contrasting, descriptive, 
moods are well brought into the picture by the music. A somewhat nostalgic {if05S bly 
poem by Velma Hitchcock is used for the text. 4 pages. the | sy 


THERE WILL BE STARS, by John Duke. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 60 Bh tens 
A song for medium-high solo voice, with an interesting piano accomp. aa 

Mr. Duke has set well his vocal line to the text of Sara Teasdale, much to the spor.se, 

enhancement of this serious poem. Voice range and tessitura are generully 


Co 
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normal. 3 pages. Suitable for recital program. thro::gl 
BELLE NUIT (NIGHT OF LOVE), by Jacques Offenbach. Whitney Biakell isu. | | 
Music Publishers, N. Y. 60Mshov t 


The familiar Barcarolle from Contes d'Hoffman” has been skillfully) 
edited for solo voice (high) and provided with an English poem by Lydia Cor-9 
tese which retains without distortion or disruption the delightful flow and suavity]§ Te 
of the vocal line set by the composer. This translation and editing by Missi . 
Cortese of the French text of Jules Barbier is refreshing in its intelligent use of UISCLISS' 
the English language thus made available to the singer. The arrangement of the/§:he V 
piano accomp. is well done. (Epic Record) 4 pages. ; 


MAMAN, DITES-MOI (MOTHER DEAR, OH TELL ME), Arr. by Lydial 
Cortese. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y Bical pe 
This traditional French melody has been edited and arranged for Sel in reg 
voice (high) by Lydia Cortese, in excellent concert form, with a concluding)] 
climactic phrase, and including traditional French text supplemented by al™espon: 
splendid English poem adequate for an artistic presentation of the song in = } 
latter vernacular. (Epic Record) 4 pages. ime 


FIVE CHINESE LYRICS, by Arthur Oldham. Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y. 1.25)" sh 
An unusual collection of five songs, with closely associated atmospheric and ff onal I 

other characteristics, for high voice and with distinctive piano accomp. The 

group includes—Under the Pondweed—The Herd Boy's Song—Fishing—The}} oviou 

Pedlar of Spells—A Gentle Wind. These compositions reflect musically and|Bicture 


portion of the vocal line lies in the middle register, with plenty of tonality in the auch 
upper scale to make for comfortable and effective singing 13 pages. MB ajecte 


DEEP NIGHT, by Eugene Zador, Harmonia Publishing Co., Freehold, N. J. oa ee 

Song for high voice, set to words by Alice Matterllath from the poem by! tno: 
Franz Evers. This was composed in 1940, but will be first put on the marketi™-jem. 
this Fall. Both words and music are expressive and melodic. The successfull 
rendition of this very good song depends largely upon the capability of the singerj ind at 
to negotiate well a frequently high vocal tessitura, as well as a smooth, sunained ‘imul: 
legato line of singing. The general range is normal. 2 pages. ‘ 


MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE, by Quincy Porter. Mercury Music Corp., ge 

This is not a new song, but a most excellent one, deserving the carefull: 
attention of the singing artist. It is for medium or medium-low voice (d-c) gon! 
with piano accomp. The composer has caught in splendid fashion the inned car t 
feeling of Percy Bysshe Shelley's familiar poem Requires sustained legato singing? 
of quality, and is good program material. 2 pages. obs 
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WORDS AS MUSICAL ers 


(Continued from page 6) 


otherwise have. But in ‘ranslation the first two measures 
resist the natural feeling of the music. The word “sweet” on 
the short upbeat and the word “to” on a quarter note accent 
set up a feeling of conflict between text and music. The 
music instead of being given an extra lift by the words is 
actually bogged down by their awkwardness. The composer's 
assimilation of the words into his music has been undone. 


Very often the composer assumes a feeling for the natural 
accentuation of the words on the part of the singer, even 
when this is not clearly reflected in the music. I, for instance 
have often been disturbed by hearing the opening phrase of 
my song, “Loveliest of trees, the cherry now,” sung with an 
accent on the last syllable of the word “cherry.” The musical 
setting of the word “cherry” here runs counter to the natural 
rhythm of the word, which would be more exactly rendered 
by two eighth notes. Spreading the word out over two 


4 4 
- @ 
Love + liest of trees, the cher + ry now 


quarter notes, while absolutely necessary from the standpoind§,,; ch 
of the musical quality of the song as a whole, makes it§iai . 
difficult for the singer to avoid too much accent on the second Fiwin 
syllable of “cherry,” especially since this syllable is alsa@§:mor 
accented by being a third higher in pitch than the firsdg§ We 
syllable. Yet this can be avoided with sufficient dynamic req} 
straint on the second syllable and sufficient stress on the first) ]‘ Y- 
If this is done the words have contributed their power an@]}“ “ 
meaning to the music, whereas, if it is mot done, botl 
words and music have been distorted. 

Good song composers try to avoid such things as the abov@ }}s -o 
instance, but the demands of musical form and quality oftet§ Je: o 
make it necessary for the composer to depend onthe in-~foi-e’ 
sight of the singer. The composer should be forgiven fog J*res 
making these difficulties for the singer in a good causegf™ & 
but he cannot be forgiven for making the assimilation of | “ 
the words impossible. A sis 

On the other hand the singer must realize how much ref 
sponsibility the composer delegates to him for making suré]-+, 
that the various values of the text are assimilated by thé 
music. For only when this occurs is the composer's intentio = h 
fully conveyed. 
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jiscussed by Dr. Bartholomew, (1) the basic 
brin iples of sound; (2) accoustic definition of 
roice qualities; and (3) physiological actions 
sponsible for various voice qualities. 
D-. Wallace Russell, Department of Psy- 
somtology, University of Minnesota, lectured on 
for subject of Psycho-Linguistics. This could 
descriprive ‘ 
nostaigicigo0ss'Dly have been termed a brief course in 
the ; sychology of learning as Dr. Russell dealt 
atensively with the series of motivation, re- 


employ ing 


50 
by Elinor 
quiet in 
fe counter 


-60 


ch tothe porse, and reward in the process of learning 

generally Bro gh language or speech. Again the audio- 

ney Blakell visu. aids were used to great advantage to 
.60hov the power of suggestion used by the in- 

ao qructor to motivate the student. 

nd suavity)§ Tne subject of teacher-pupil relations was 

by E. Clifford Toren, chairman of 


ent of thef:he Voice Department, Northwestern Uni- 


Fers:ty in two all-too-short sessions. Many prac- 


ye eomical points were brought out in this discussion 
RB in regards to the selection of a teacher, the 
ted by algesponsibility of the pupil to the teacher and 


ng in theif: the teacher to the pupil, the mutual benefits 
vy. 1.25)gtat should be gained from each, and the per- 
sheric and/fonal problems that arise in the studio. It was 
1ing—The}gvious that in this paper, as well as in all 
atures and papers presented at this workshop, 
lity in the)isuch experience and personal feeling had been 
Bajected into these lectures to be passed on 


an » those who would hear and gain much from 
he marketi#em. Mr. Toren also moderated the question 
successfulf 

the singed answet periods, which proved to be very 
 Sustained@iimulating through the very final few minutes 
workshop time. 

6 It is always a pleasure to watch Madame 
nee onl nia Sharnova of Chicago at work, and this 
the car those at the workshop were privileged 
ato singing) 

observe her work in three sessions. Madame 
____}arnova and Mr. Hadley Crawford of Simp- 

: n College, Indianola, Iowa, had alternate days 
indpoing §; their techniques of vocal teaching and prac- 
nakes itfcal diagnosis session when students of the 
e second flwin Cities chapter of NATS performed for 
is @¢monstration purposes. 
the first We were extremely fortunate to have Dr. 
amic reqg itor A. Fields, City College of New York, 
the first} 4’: Y-, to speak on the subject of the psycholog- 
wer af al approach to the teaching of singing. This 
re, botl as a very appropriate subject for Dr. Fields 

s his experience and manner of thinking and 

peiking carry and project this subject and 

ne above Fs content through his very person. The sub- 

ity ofter® fect of his first lecture “How mind governs the 

the in-pfwice” was the theme carried throughout his 

iven fom §et-es of four lectures. The second lecture came 

d causey per the heading of “Freeing the voice” and 

ation of | acuded another important topic, namely that 

ff singing compared to speaking, the similar- 

ties and differences. Lectures three and four 

nuch a the headings of “Diction in singing” and 
ing ne production” respectively. 

| by the Grace Leslie of New York used her three 


intentio prc hour sessions for a discussion of vocal 
Ypedagogy, a subject in which she is well 
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informed. Her years of experience in the fields 
of performance and teaching give her a wealth 
of material which she presented to the work- 
shop in a most gracious and interesting man- 
ner. Her lecture subjects included the follow- 
ing topics, “A review of laws and precepts 
upon which vocal pedagogy may be based 
(NATS, May 1946)”, “Application of these 
laws and precepts in the private studio or 
class-room,” and finally “Singing as a total 
action.” 

Helen Steen Huls of the St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, dealt with the 
problem of vocal aspects of music education 
and in particular the problems and growth 
of the adolescent voice. Dr. Arnold Caswell, 
Department of Music Education, University 
of Minnesota, and Mr. Leland Sateren, head 


of the music department, Augsburg College . 


and director of the College Choir, assisted Mrs. 
Huls in a panel for one of her sessions. Dr. 
Caswell spoke on voice classification and Mr. 
Sateren on the voice in choral singing. 

After giving a brief history of singing, 
Dr. Philip A. Duey, University of Michigan 
Schoo! of Music, made use of projected slides 
io show to the workshop examples of vocal 
ornamentation. The two subjects discussed by 
Dr. Duey were “A survey of vocal ornamen- 
tation practice’ and “The recitative, its de- 
velopment and style.” 


(Continued on page 24) 


N.A.T.S. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON VOCAL EDUCATION 
The Advisory Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion, consisting of Richard De Young, chair- 
man, Victor Alexander Fields, Burton Garling- 
house, Grace Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, Sonia 
Sharnova, and Bernard Taylor, ex-officio, is 
well organized and at present working on three 
projects: 
(1) A detailed outline for vocal pedagogy 
classes now in existence in universities and 
colleges, approximating 14. Of these, 9 issue 
vocal pedagogy major degrees. The purpose of 
this study is to provide information and recom- 
mendations for unification of routine. 
(2) The compiling of lists of acceptable con- 
test songs for high schools, with the purpose 
in mind of eliminating the current day prac- 
tice of assigning operatic arias for audition use. 
(3) A study of present workshop and chapter 
programs, with a view to recommending to the 
executive committee a coordination and ad- 
visory supervision of curricula and programs. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN 
IS THE ANSWER 
YES? OR NO? 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS SONGS 


and 
Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
Lists On Request. 
WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


"A certain humility delivers a speaker from 
conceit and pomposity and brings him into 
more genuine contact with his subject and 
his listeners.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Anglican Ways, by Everett Titcomb.* 
This little book of forty-five pages of read- 
ing material, with an unusually attractive, dig- 
nified cover and a distinctive setup of printing 
inside, contains a wealth of information which 
substantiates its sub-title of “A Manual on 
Liturgical Music for Episcopal Choirmasters.” 
The scope of subjects is a wide one and the 
writing is concise and much to the point in 
explaining matters of Episcopal church routine 
which so frequently confuse and trouble musi- 
cians when going from one church to another, 
or when securing for the first time a post 
as choirmaster in an Episcopal church. The 
chapters on the intricate detail of the Solemn 
High Mass, the Litany, Various Solemnities, 
Traditions and Customs, and Plainsong are of 
special interest and extremely informative for 
every organist and choirmaster engaged in this 
particular music field. Its content is so clearly 
expressed as to be understood generally and 
appreciated by the worshipper in the pew. 
Anglican Ways is an important contribution 
to the Episcopal choirmaster's library. 
* (H. W. Gray & Co., Inc., New York, Agents 
for Novello & Co., $2.) 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 


LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog D50 
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Presenting the problem of vocal anatomy 
and hygiene, Dr. Lawrence Boies, University 
of Minnesota School of Medicine, gave infor- 
mative explanations and films on the ear and 
the larynx. 


The evening sessions as well as the day 
sessions were filled with activity. Mr. George 
Newton of Indianapolis, Indiana, was in charge 
of the evening repertoire programs. Much 
credit is also due the following persons, who 
prepared and presented in a very artistic man- 
ner the songs selected by Mr. Newton; Mar- 
garet Barnard, Lois Clark, Maria Montana, 
Margaret Sheridan, Nancy Stuessy, Ethel De 
Long, Oliver Mogck, and Clementine Gifford; 
also their accompanists. Repertoire from the 
contemporary schools of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, South America, England and the United 
States was presented by the above named artists. 
It was a personal disappointment to the writer 
of this article, as it was to many others, that 
Mr. Newton had becn advised by his doctor 
not to sing due to an overworked condition 
of the vocal chords. On the final evening of 
the repertoire sessions, the workshop presented 
Bach’s Coffee Cantata. This spontaneous work 
was thoroughly enjoyed by performers and 
listeners alike and was aptly performed by 
Margaret Sheridan, soprano, Oliver Mogck, bar- 
itone, Philipp Gustafson, tenor and Jane 
Hampson, accompanist. The stage setting was 
supplied by eight members of the workshop 
in costume as the chorus and six members 
of the workshop faculty in costume as the 
ballet troupe. 


The middle of the week brought to the 
workshop a relief from the classes and lectures 
in the form of a tour of Minneapolis, City of 
Lakes, and climaxing with a picnic fit for 
a king on the shores of beautiful Lake Min- 
netonka. 


Expressed words of gratitude to the faculty 
of the workshop and those in charge of plan- 
ning made it evident that all members of the 
workshop had been edified and challenged by 
each and every lecture during the week, and 
that many new ideas had been carried back 
home to be put into practice. 


The following attended the workshop: 


Florence Avery, Minneapolis, Minn.; Wilmar T. 
Bartholomew, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Margaret Barnard, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Guy Beard, Kenosha, Wis.; 
Mrs. E. Berge, St. Paul, Minn.; Florence Bergendahl, 
Belton, Texas; Marcia Kenyon Bissel, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; Dr. Lawrence R. Boies, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Lee Bright, Sious Falls, S. D.; Harold T. Brundin, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Berthold Busch, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Arthur Cavara, St. Peter, Minn.; Lois Clark, 
St. Paul, Minn.; George F. Cox, Appleton, Wis.; 
Mr. and’ Mrs. Hadley Gaetan, Indianola, Iowa; Mrs. 
Jessie V. Gaard, St. Paul, Minn.; Ethel Wagner De- 
Long, Anoka, Minn.; Dr. Philip A. Duey, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Warren Duntley, Jamestown, N. D.; Dr. 
Victor A. Fields, New York, N. Y.; Carol M. Fowlds, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Sigurd Frederickson, Northfield, 
Minn.; Clementine Gifford, St. Paul, Minn.: Philipp 
Gustafson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Thelma Halvorson, 
Moorhead, Minn.; Jane Hampson, Indianapolis, Ind.:; 
Mary M. Hayes, Hammond, Ind.; Frances Hoffman, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Joanne Jamieson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lucile 
Jedike, Melrose Park, Ill.; Mrs. John J. Kardon, 


Superior, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Kortkamp, Decorah, 
lowa; Agnes J. Kise, Moorhead, Minn.; Louise Lewald, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Patricia. Lynch, International 
Falls, Minn.; Grace Leslie, New York, N. ; 
Robert Larson, Waverly, lowa; Loren Lund, Minnea- 
polis, Minn.; James Manley, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Oliver Mogck, Minneapolis, Minn.; Maria Montana, 
Minneapolis, Minn.;Robert M. McCowan, Ames, Iowa; 
Laree McNeal, Cloquet, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Newton, Indianapolis, Ind.; Anna Jean Obey, St. 
Paul 5, Minn.; Clifford J. Olson, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Allen J. Opland, Pipestone, Minn.; Myrtle Ornes, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Julia Overseth, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Philip L. Peterson, Athens, O.; Mrs. George 
Petty, Anoka, Minn.; Joan Ramsay, Charles City, 
Iowa Harvey Ringel, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Herman Roe, 
Northfield, Minn.; Dr. Wallace Russell, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. Bartholomew Sayles, Collegeville, Minn.; 
John W. Seale, Jamestown, N. D.; Mrs. Nina Scheidt, 
Lansing, Mich.; Mrs. Lenore Schmidt, Northfield, 
Minn.; Mme. Sonia Sharnova, Chicago, Ill.; Margaret 
Sheridan, St. Paul, Minn.; Jennie Skurdalsvold, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Julian O. Sletten, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Jane Snook, Grand Forks, . D.; Nancy 
Stuessy, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister M. St. Edith B.V.M.; 
Dubuque, Iowa; Sister M. Firmin, O.S.B., St. Joseph, 
Minn.. Sister Mary Floriana B.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa; 
Sister Mary Helene O.S.B. St. Cloud, Minn.; Hortense 
Teska, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. John Thurt, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. Clifford Toren, Evanston, 
Ill.: Borghild Torvik, Moorhead, Minn.; Rosalyn von 
Koenig, St. Paul 7, Minn.: Marvyl von Loewe, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Carroll F. Waller, Chicago City, 
Minn.; John Melvin Widman, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 
Donald Foltz, Superior, Wis.; Miss Elta Robertson, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
(Phillipp Gustafson) 


NATS WORKSHOP 
at 
University of Colorado 


Due to the fact that material was not 
available at the time of THE BULLETIN 
going to press, a complete report on the 
activities of this workshop will be pub- 
lished in the November issue. Ed. 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


SARAH JAMESON LOGAN 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


JANE WARNER ROBERTS 
Saco, Maine 


JAMES GORDON SELWOOD 
Orono, Maine 


KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware City 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen Mc Lain, Wash- 
ington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newtonville 

New Jersey, C. Scripps Beebee, East Orange 

New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode Island, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, Providence 

Vermont, Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Florida, Miss Eta Lucile Robertson, Tallahassee 
Georgia, Haskell L. Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Joel Carter, Chapel Hill 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 
West Virginia, R. Wayne Hugoboom, Huntington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Alabama, William Winfield Crawford, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 

Mississippi, Mrs. Margarette Cox, Clinton 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Dr. Carl Nelson, Muncie 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron Mc Lean, Detroit 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mrs. Edith LeCocq, Pella 

South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls 
North Dakota, Mr. John W. Seale, Jamestown 
Nebraska, Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, Seward 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias Halling, Mankato 
Wisconsin, Mr. William A. Eberl, Milwaukee 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 
Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Dr. William C. Rice, Baldwin 

New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, Albuquerque 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 
Texas, Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 


CALIFORNIA - WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 
California (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, San Fran 


Utah, Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana ————————_ 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


“They are the wise ones who recognize t 
possibilities of their good no matter in whit 
simple form it comes” 


Gable 


The following resolution was 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Music Council, held 
in New York City, May 26, 1954: 

The National Music Council re- 
affirms its support of UNESCO and 
takes this opportunity to offer its 
continued collaboration with UNES- 
CO in its basic aim to achieve inter- 
national peace through the media 
of Education, Science and Culture. 

The National Music Council also 
wishes to express its general ap- 
proval of the basic program of the 
International Music Council, but 
expresses the hope that the activ- 
ities of the International Music 
Council will be reorganized in a 
manner to permit more participa- 
tion at the community level by 
musicians and music lovers througi)- 
out the world, 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE... 


, Mr. Carl Wailace, 227 


ence College, 


nn. 
ules, Mr. J. Wesley, 5-432 Locust 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
‘ey, Mr. Richard Henry, 16 Granger St., Hanover, 


a. 
nt, Mr. Marshall, 716 Stevens Avenue, Portland, 
laine 


, Mr. Donald B., 406 East Yates Street, Ithaca, 
shenko, Mr. Boris, 472 Broad Street, Hartford, 
nn. 
iana, Mr. Paul, 175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, 
ass. 
r M. Frederick, R.S.M., Mount Mercy College, 
ttsburgh 13, Pa. 
ring, Mr. Robert Charles, 1004 Rebecca Avenue, 
ttsburgh 21, Pa. 
m, Mr. Keith V., 234 S. Hooper Avenue, 
iburn, N. Y. 
field, Mrs. Tedde Shain, 34 Humiston Avenue, 
imden, Conn, 

SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
jaford, Mrs. Lina Cataline, 316 Miracle Mile, 
Gables, Fla. 
1, Mrs. Jane Harris, 405 Fillmore St., Petersburg, 
a. 
el, Mrs. Dorothy Shaw, 585 Greenland Drive, 
werceville, N. Car. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

. Mrs. Marion F., 202 Goode Street, Ruston, La. 
is, Mr. Eddie Tyrone, 3707 Clare Street, Nash 
le, Tenn. 
in, Miss Mai, Box 336, East Central Jr. Coll., 
ecatur, Miss. 
yn, Mrs. Myrle Foster, ¢/o Cumberland Clinic 
dn., Crossville, Tenn. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Mr. Walter Bentley, 104 WN. Broadway, Co- 


limbus, Ohio 


Mis. Mary Brown, 620 Fairmont Place, 


. DeBruler, 2102 N. Merid- 
indianapol.s, Ind 

North Central Avenue, 
ucago 44, Hil. 

nsie.n, Mr. LeMoyne Edwin, c/o J. J. Hurwood, 


3°55 N. Pine Grove, Ghicago 13, Ill. 


mn, Mr. Eugene Ramsey, 
up, Mr. Karl Rodney, 
Ohio 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Mr. George F., Conservatory of Music, 
Appicton, Wisc. 

Maret, 722 E. 26th Street, Minneapolis, 


Upland, Ind. 
College of Wooster, Woos- 


Law- 
Mrs. 


Street, Lincoln 


Neb. 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


ienlerson, Mr. William Vernon, 1110 North Spruce, 


ngman, Kans. 
vom, Mrs. Myrtle Huff, 2315 Durham Street, 
ownwood, Texas 


CALIF-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Xechman, Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler, 7157 Chabot 
ad, Oakland 18, Calif. 
m, Mr. Glenn Lyle, 2537 Taylor Avenue, 
Utah 
soer, Mrs. Barbara Burke, 135 N. Kenwood Ave- 


e, Glendale 6, Calif. 
erg, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
sadena, Calif. 


REINSTATED 


1412 Sutherland Drive, 


1116 Mission Street, South 


Mr. Vernon E., 
ngham 9, Ala. 
erman, Mr. Lloyd F., Dept. of Music, University 
Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 
1, Mr. James H, School of Music, Southern 
eol. Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Bir- 


jlorf, Mrs. Lorraine Ellis, 1846 N. 38th Se., 
nsas City 2, Kans. 
wmerly, 1834) 

Mrs. Helene Reinach, 120 East th St., 
veland, Colo. 


rmerly, 404 West Sr., Morgan) 


Fe. 
l-ner, Mr. Gordon Dix, 1210 So. Inglewood Ave., 


tlewood, Calif. 
wmerly, 322 W. Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 1) 


vn, George Oscar, 2840 East First St., Tulsa, 
la. 
xmerly, 1221 S. Delaware Pl.) 


llo, Mrs. Mary Shaw, 427 Ocean Ave., Apt. 8, 
«ata Monica, Calif. 
wmerly, 1161 W. Elm St., Stockton) 


on, Miss Ivah, Coker College, Hartsville, S. Car. 


( ormerly, La. Polytech, Instit., Ruston, La.) 


Downs, Miss M. Floryce, 1617 N.W. 25th’ Se., 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 

(formerly, 2056 N.W. 27th St.) 
Evans-Ackerman, Dorothy, P.O. Box 196, Madison 


College, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
(formerly, Nashville 5, Tenn.) 
Fairfax, Mrs. Madge, 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
(formerly, Stafford Springs, Conn.) 
Gordon, Miss Ann, 1429 Thatcher, Des Plaines, Ill. 
(formerly, 1415 Campbell Ave.) 
Gribble, Mrs. Vola, 4900 Marathon, Los Angeles 29, 
Calif. 
(formerly, 13243 Victoria Ave., L. A. 19) 
Grimler, Miss Janet M., 103 Coriell Ave., Fanwood, 


(formerly, 170 Stewart Ave., Arlington, N. J.) 
Hanna, Miss Irene, 716315 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
46, Calif. 
(formerly, S222 A Sunset Blvd.) 
Hunt, Mrs. Linna Timmerman, 2617 Highland Ave., 
Shreveport, La. 
(formerly, 406 W. Florida Ave., Ruston, La.) 
Johnson, Mrs. Myrtle Hobbs, 2714 2nd St. 
Duluth 5, Minn. 
(Instead of Univ. of Minn., Duluth Branch ) 


Kempton, Miss Persis B., 154 Cottage St.. Natick, 
Mass. 
(formerly, 75 Cottage St., Box 462) 
Kurtz, Mrs. Ruth Thiel, 375 Pershing Drive, San 
Leandro, Calif. 
(formerly, 1931 17th Ave., Oakland 6) 
Le Bar, Mr. Franklin A., 214 B South Blvd., Evan- 
ston, Ill 


(formerly, 6820 N. Overhill, Chicago 31) 
Luckstone, Mr. Haro!d C., 37 Washington Square 


West, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
(formerly, 17 E. 96th St., N. Y. 28) 
Neiswender, Mr. Charles, 514 Russeil St., Laramie, 


Wyo. 
(tormerly, 815 So. 10th) 


Ohl, Mr. Ferris E., Bancroft Hall, Apt. S11, 509 
W. 121 &. MN. ¥. 27. N.. ¥. 
(Till June, 1/55. Formerly, Tiffin, Ohio) 
Onofrei, Mr. Dimitri, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 So. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
(formerly, 200 W. 58th N. Y. C. 19) 
Ringel, Mr. Harvey, Chicago Musical College, 430 
So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
(Instead of 64 E. Van Buren Str.) 
Saroya, Mme. Bianca, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 So. Mich- 


igan Blvd., Chicago 5, IIl. 

(formerly, 200 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 
Sites, Mr. Donald P., 

Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 

(formerly, 160 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 27) 
Stewart, Mrs. Betty Dando, 1320 Woodland N.W., 

Canton, Ohio. 

(formerly, 186 N. Congress, Athens, Ohio) 
Tanner, Mrs. Evabel, 1548 Sonora Ave., Glendale |, 

Calif. 


19) 
o Benton Hail, Oregon State 


(formerly, 1239) 

Torrey, Mrs. Maude R., 10 North View Court, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

(formerly, 308 36th Sc., Sacramento 16) 

Trull, Mr. Fred G., Park Dearborn Hotel, 1260 
North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, Ill 
(formerly, 701 N. Michigan Ave.) 

Walker, Miss Pearl White, Whittier Hall, R. 736, 


Columbia Univ., 
MN. ¥.. 27, ¥. 
(formerly, Sc. Charles, Mo.) 

Walter, Mrs. Doris Melchert, Box 
Sullivans Island, S. Car. 


Amsterdam Ave. & 120th Sr., 


Station 22, 


(formerly, 12 Gray Gardens, Cambridge 48, 
Mass. ) 
Wheeler, Mr. William, 2472 Overlook Road, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 

(formerly, 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15) 
Wooldridge, Mr. Warren B., School of Music, Univ. 

of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

(formerly, 2016 N. 7th St., Terre Haute, Ind.) 


TO BE A SINGING TEACHER 
To be a singing teacher, feminine, 
One must really have A Hat, 
A strange adornment for the head 
Of feather boa, this and that; 
Df jiowers indescribable 
And feathered birds quite frankly dead; 
Or fruit, most preferably with seed 
Inedible though so suavely spread; 
And veiling slooped around a brim 
Perched high above a pompadour. 
To be a singing teacher, feminine. 


One must have one such Hat, or more. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Boosey and Hawkes plant at 
Oceanside, L. I., N. Y., suffered from 
a disastrous fire on Aug. 24, with a re- 
sultant staggering loss of music stock 
and equipment. 

THE BULLETIN joins with the many 
publishers, music dealers and_ printers 
in extending the sincere sympathy of 
its staff and the entire organization to 
Boosey and Hawkes in this hour of 
calamity. We reprint below the message 
containing encouraging signs of rapid 
rehabilitation, from Mr. Robert Holton, 
the company’s publicity director, with 
whom THE BULLETIN has experienced 
a most pleasant business 
over a long period of time: 


relationship 


“We solicit the aid of members of 
the press in transmitting this news to 
the large music public affected by this 
news. Our direct-mail are 
momentarily halted, preventing our 
wide-spread announcement of this news 
throughout the United States. We 
are currently hard at work reorganizing 
this Long Island office which housed our 
Sales, Production, Educational and Mail- 
ing Departments, in addition to sale and 
rental stocks. Plans for rebuilding, pro- 
duction and re-ordering stocks are al- 


facilities 


rcady in motion and we are reasonably 
optimistic that limited operations will 
r2.ume within a month. We have re- 
tained intact our entire rental library 
which, fortunately, was housed where 
the least damage was done. 
and 


All opera 


orchestral will 


reservations be 


handled without delay.” 


To be a singing teacher, masculine, 
One must really have A Chest. 
If it has slipped a bit. no fear, 
The Stance will be the crucial test. 
Shoulders back, the tenors cry, 
Chins raised up and eyelids down, 
And if the Chest be low or high 
It matters not to a baritone: 
Feet well apart and planted firm, 
Back curved and elbows arching wide: 
To be a singing teacher, masculine, 
There must be no constriction 

at the side. 


To be a singing teacher, either kind, 
To have a voice is very nice: 

It belps a bit to have a mind 

But Hat and Chest more than suthce. 


Jean Harper, Boston 


(OVER) 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Birmingham Chapter 
President, Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, 1031 26th 
St., So., Birmingham; Vice-President, Mr. John 
Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birmingham 5; 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest L. Cox; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Martha Light, 2155 11th Court, So., Birming- 
ham. 


Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 Quino- 
bequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 Ralph Court, 
Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice-President, Mr. G. 
Townsend Coward, 18 Wendell St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 
172 Burrill St, Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Sec- 
retary, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney 
Wing, 10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 


Buffalo Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Lutzi, 537 Nor- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Raghnild S. Ihde, 157 Jewitt Ave., Buffalo 
15: Secretary, Miss Marie L. Mohr, 296 Bry- 
ant St., Buffalo 13; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 15. 


Chicago Chapter 

President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 Kim- 
ball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
lll.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 5046 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIl.; Secretary, 
Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Treasurer, Mr. David Austin, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Claude M. Schmitz, Music 
Division, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colo.; Vice-President, Miss Mary Cook, School 
of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helene Beatty, 
404 West St., Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Connecticut’ Chapter 
President, Mr. Philip Treggor, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; Vice-President, Mrs. Lempi 
S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., New Lon- 
don; Secretary, Miss Helen Hubbard, 638 New 
Britain Ave., Hartford 6; Mrs. 
Louise M. Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange. 


Treasurer, 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-President, 
Miss Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier Ave., Grosse- 
Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss Charlotte Mc- 
Cray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal Oak, Mich.; 
Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 18001 Meyers 
Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 

President, George Newton, 319 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Vice-President, Carl 
L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allen F. Schir- 
mer, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 3 


Ind. 


? 


Kansas City Area Chapter 
President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mr. Leroy Bartholomew, 2324 
Blanchard Drive, Glendale 8, Calif.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Gwendolyn Roberts, 1898 Gene- 
vieve St., San Bernardino, Calif.; Secretary, Miss 
Irene Blades, 3475 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Alvina Palmquist, 1106 
Grammercy Drive, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 

President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi, 104 
Colonial Rd., Portland; First Vice-President, 
Roger Nye, 17 Silver St., Fairfield; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Josephine Thompson, 204 
Broadway, Bangor; Secy., Miss Marcia Merrill, 
590 Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; Treas., Mrs. 
Alice P. Barrett, Bonnie Craig, Bailey Island. 


Nashville Chapter Area 
President, Mr. Sydney Dalton, 113 Louise 
Ave., Nashville; Vice-President, Mr. John L. 
Conrad, 2308 West End Ave., Nashville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marilyn R. Van Sickle, 
201 Bowling Ave., Nashville. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Lila Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington 
St. Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, 
R.R.-1, Sparta, N. J. 


New York Chapter 

President, Miss Grace Leslie, 1425 Broadway, 
New York City 18; Vice-President, Mr. Dolf 
Swing, 15 W. 67th St., New York City 23; Sec- 
retary, Mr. Harold Luckstone, 37 Washington 
Square West, New York City 11; Treasurer, 
Miss Violet Johnson, 200 W. 15th St., New 
York City 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jan 


Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Oklahoma City Chapter 
President, Louis Cunningham, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Vice- 
President, W. W. Lemonds, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Oklahoma City; Secretary, 
Clara Counts Cook, Oklahoma City; Treasurer, 

Mrs. Everett Curtis, Oklahoma City. 


Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murrayhill 
Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. McClurg 
Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 6116 Howe St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Huey, 


501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, — 25 
S. 17th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Pr 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut st. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, iss 
Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut St., Phila ¢ 
phia 3, Pa. 
Quad Cities Chapter 
Presidentn, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Amb 
College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-President, 
Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady St., Daven; 
lowa; Secretary, Miss Esther J. Malmrose, | 
18th Ave., Rock Island, Treasurer, iss 
Ruth Holmen, 761 - 34th St., Rock Island, || 


Rhode Island Chapter 

President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R. IL; Vice-P es. 
ident, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State Srt., P 
idence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. He en 
Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, R. I. 

St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 We ley 
Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-President, ( ‘ay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, } 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, | 
No. 46th St. East St. Louis, Ill; Treasurer 
Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker, 459 N. Boyle 
Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 
Ave., Oakland; Vice-President, Mr. My 
Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; Secre 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 California St., 
San Francisco, Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth W ills, 
7OL Pine St., San Francisco. 
South Carolina Chapter 
President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfonl, Box 48, \v in- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Twin Cities’ Chapter 
President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 173 
tercon Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; Vice-Presi 
Philip Gustafson, Northwestern Schools, 
neapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Marvyl S. 
Loewe, 107 Pratt St., Minneapolis 9, M 
Treasurer, Mrs. Clementine Gifford, 9 
Wheeler St., St. Paul 5, Minn. 
Washington, D. C. Chapter f 
President, Mr. James L. Mcnain, Muic§ 
Dept., American University, Washington, I 
Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 Brandy-§ 
wine, N.W., Washington, D. Secre ary.) 
Mrs. Mary Hanley, 10404 Montgomery 
Kensington, Md.; Treasurer, Mrs. Elsa Ke 
3000 Ave., N.W., Washin 


Connecticut 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Miss Anna M. Wollmann, / 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; § <re- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary M. Williston 
Laurel St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 
President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin 
lege of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., 
waukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion | | 
son, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. Dx 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; 
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